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DEAL North Atlantic 
Christmas weather. The 
sky was a cold, even gray, 
there were high combing 
head and the wind 
whipped flurries of snow 
against the sails and through the rigging 
of the great four-masted ship Marpesia, 
bound from New York for Cette, naphtha 
laden. 

Captain Jensen smiled as he bent over 
his log to record the seasonable Yule-tide 
conditions; for the holiday spirit thrills 
Jack at sea in no less degree than _ his 
brother ashore. It was especially marked 
on board the J/arpesia, chiefly because 
the good Scandinavian skipper proposed 
to celebrate the joyous season in accord- 
ance with all the pleasant traditions of his 
race. There was to be a feast for one 
thing, and the chanteymen had organized 


scas, 





‘nce 


Perry 


OM PHOTOGRAPHS 


a chorus; it was to be a good day, and the 
seamen hauled at the braces or shifted sails 
with right good will, and laughed and 
joked in happy anticipation. : 
Strange it was that death should have 
taken its toll of the Marpesia on Christ 
mas day. The starboard watch, eleven 


men, went below shortly after daybreak— 


they were never to come up again alive— 
and their comrades worked merrily above. 
The morning waned. The vatswain 


ck when 
hrough 


was about to pipe all hands on de 
suddenly a sort of a quiver ran 


the ship. ‘There was a low rumbling; low 
at first, but rapidly increasing in intensity, 
and then a pause, broken suddenly by a 


frightful roar. Beginning a few feet in 


front ot the mainmast, the entire forward 
section of the Marpesta, foremast, decks, 
cargo and interior fittings shot a hundred 


feet in the air and back- 


against the red 
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ground that framed them could be seen 
the forms of the starboard watch. The 
debris rained into the sea and then sweep- 
ing aft came a roaring wall of flame. 

Fed by the terrible naphtha, the flames 
belched upward with a ferocity and volume 
that gave not the slightest doubt of the 
futility of combating them. Literally, they 
were devouring the vessel as though it were 
made of cardboard. And yet there was 
no alternative but to fight—the small 
boats had gone up with the forward sec- 
tion, and it was too rough to think of 
launching a raft. Then, too, it is a part 
of a sailor’s instinct to fight for his vessel 
to the last foothold, and so the survivors 
rigged lines of hose and poured pitiful 
streams into the fiery crater with as little 
effect as though the water was so much 
air. Step by step the men were forced 
back until at the last they were obliged to 
drop their hose and run as far aft as they 
could go. 

It was quickly seen that if the vessel 
were to last half an hour her head must be 
thrown off the wind, the flames in her 
present position being fanned sternwards. 
Captain Jensen called for volunteers to go 
to the main and mizzen braces and haul 
the yards in such a position as to enable 


him to wear ship—in other words to bring 
the wind over the stern. The flames were 
spurting down the rail every second, but 
with one accord the crew left shelter and 
sprang to their posts, working in the per- 
ishing heat until the J/arpesza finally fell 
off. 

Thus she hung with her stern to the 
wind while the seamen crouched as far aft 
as they could get, waiting the turn of fate 
with the stolidity of men accustomed to 
danger in every form. A merciful vessel 
might come to the rescue—but on all the 
horizon not a sail, not a string of smoke 
was seen. It was but a faint hope, and 
the evil possibilities greatly outnumbered 
the hopeful ones. 

Twelve hours the crew stayed behind 
the little house on the poop deck and 
watched the devouring element advance 
upon them foot by foot. By nightfall it 
had worked past the midship section. At 
times red tongues almost licked their faces. 
The smoke, too, was stifling, and the 
flames mounting skyward were so furious 
that there was no darkness within two 
miles of the ship. 

Before dawn the heat was so intense that 
any place on the vessel was untenable, and 
so the sailors with hair singeing and faces 





The last gasp of an oil ship. 
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A slim chance of salvation. 


and hands blistering set to work building 
a plank extension out over the stern. 
Thirty feet out they built it and erected 
thereon small shields for protection from 
the heat and the flame puffs. Here they 
stayed three hours, moving back foot by 
foot while the mizzenmast went up in a tall 
column of fire—the mainmast had long 
gone—and crashed outside. Back, back 
moved the crew until they lay with heads 
hanging over the edge of the platform. 
Another explosion shook what remained of 
the Marpesia. ‘The fire bridged the last 
gap; it licked up the platform. But as it 
did so the Danish steamship Ga//za broke 
through the outer wall of darkness and 
rolled into the light radius, not a second 
toosoon. One by one, with clothing in 
flames, the men leaped into the sea and 
there they fought for life until small boats 
from the succoring steamship picked them 
up. 

And so that was the end of the good 
ship MWarpesia and of her starboard watch. 
The seventeen survivors were landed at 
Bermuda and shipped thence to New York. 
No doubt they are now serving on other 
oilships, for oilship sailors take into ac- 
count just such things as happened to the 
Marpesia on Christmas day. It is one 
of the risks of the trade; and of course 


every trade has its special dangers. 

Last spring the steamship Luckendback, 
laden with oil in bulk, and a crew of 
twenty-seven men, set out from Sabine 
Pass, Texas, for New York city. She 
never reached her destination. She was 
never spoken by any vessel and not a splin- 
ter of her, nor a sign of her crew was 
ever found to give hint as to her fate. Ship- 
ping circles had but one comment—fire. 
Certainly; when an oilship does not come 
home then there is but one logical explana- 
tion. 

Fire is frequent on all vessels, from the 
proudest greyhound to the humblest tramp, 
or wind jammer. But the records show 
that they are more frequent, or at least 
more deadly on oil laden craft. ‘There are 
two types of oil carriers; the full-rigged 
ships and barks, both of which carry oil in 
cases, and the tank steamships, which carry 
oil in bulk. It might be remarked that the 
word ‘‘oil’’ is used in a generic sense, 
and may mean petroleum, naphtha or other 
liquids of kindred nature. In the old 
pioneer days of carrying oil in bulk, tank 
steamships went up in puffs of flame with 
alarming frequency. Generating gases would 
cause an explosion as was the case of the 
Marpesia, or a trickle of oil would leak 
through the tank compartments into the 
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Photograph by George K. Seymour. . 
Alone and ablaze, her 


gine-room. In either case the com- 
plete destruction of the vessel was a ques- 
tion of but a short time. 

In these days of porcelain tanks, im- 
proved bulkheads and patent valves, which 
allow gases to escape without harm to the 
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hold stuffed with cotton. 


vessel, oil carrying steamships are not so 
liable to destruction; but still these im- 
provements did not save the Luckenback, 
which was on her maiden trip at the time 
of her disappearance. 

The last oil ship to burn in the vicinity 


Fifteen hundred souls aboard. 
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The pugnacious little fire boats lined up for duty opposite a blazing steamer. 
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of the Middle Atlantic coast was the Com- 
modore T. H. Allen, which took fire off 
Fire Island on the morning of July 8, 
1901. She had _ seventy-five thousand 
cases of crude oil aboard and the glow of 
the flames could be seen in New York City. 
She did not last very long and even to-day 
parts of her charred bones wash up on the 
island beach in a northeast storm. Just 
previous to the loss of the A//en, the oil 
ship Ariadne was destroyed in about the 
same place. She was a beautiful sight as 
she made past Fire Island with every sail 
bellying, and the marine observers watched 
her with admiration until they saw a sud- 
den puff of smoke shoot up from the mid- 
ship section. ‘The next instant, before 
their very eyes, the upper deck and masts 
and sails flew high in the air and a heavy 
boom floated over the waters. Four days 
and four nights the Ariadne lay heaving 
on the water, as tier after tier of case oil 
burned or exploded, and on the fifth day 
with a hissing plunge she disappeared. 
Cotton laden steamships are also the 
bane of the marine insurance underwriters 
who pay losses on them month by month. 
Bound up the coast from southern ports, 
or lying in dock in northern cities with the 
cotton still in their holds, fire breaks out 
in these steamships suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, causing thousands of dollars damage 
and sometimes loss of life. Asa rule fires 
on cotton vessels cannot be accounted for 
save on the basis of spontaneous combus- 
tion, a rather unsatisfactory accounting, to 
say the least. And worse still, a large per- 
centage of cotton fires cannot be success- 
fully combated. ‘That is to say they can- 
not be quenched before a great deal of the 
cargo has been involved in the flames. 
Usually when in port the captain solves 
the problem of putting out the flames by 
scuttling his vessel. Of course that is ab- 
solutely sure but it involves the expense 
of raising the liner in addition to paying 
for the damage by fire. Steam is being 
used now with good results in fighting fires 
on these cotton steamships. When flames 
are discovered the hatches are battened 
down to prevent draught, the crew called 
to quarters and huge lengths of hose are 
lowered through deck openings designed 
for this very purpose. The other ends are 
attached to the boilers and then steam is 
forced into the blazing hold. This method 
is now considered much more effective 
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than the use of water for killing a fire, if 
only for the reason that the hot. vapor pene- 
trates every nook and cranny, reaching 
places where water does not go. 

If the fire is discovered before the flames 
have involved too large a portion of the 
cargo the steam treatment is invariably 
successful. Sometimes, too, when the 
blaze is confined to just one section of the 
hold, the captain will open a stop cock and 
flood the compartment, even at sea. This 
naturally solves the fire question with swift- 
ness and aplomb. But if the bulkhead 
happens to be weak the terrific pressure 
of the water which has been allowed to fill 
the compartment may break it. Then the 
vessel hunts the bottom without delay. It 
follows, therefore, that a captain does not 
resort to this extreme method unless he is 
reasonably certain as to the structural 
strength of his craft. In harbors, how- 
ever, where shoals are plentiful, no captain 
hesitates to fill his vessel chock full of water 
if the flames are defying the efforts of the 
crew. For wet cotton will dry, whereas 
burned cotton represents total loss. 

No doubt spontaneous combustion really 
is a frequent cause of these fires aboard 
cotton ships, but the fact remains that this 
explanation sometimes covers a multitude 
of sins of omission and commission on the 
part of the officers, of the crew or of those 
who handle the cargo. <A bunch of oily 
waste left lying about, matches, sparks 
from pipes, anything, however infinitesi- 
mal, serves to set cotton smouldering and 
finally blazing. Or the fire may have had 
its inception on a southern pier some days 
before it was discovered in the hold of a 
vessel. The bales are piled up onmethe 
piers at the cotton ports, and the negro 
roustabouts, knocking off at noon, lounge 
about on the pier smoking their pipes. 
Perchance a small spark flies into a bale. 
It need be only a very tiny spark. But it 
has all the harmful effects on this bale that 
a disease germ has on the human body. 
Down among the bales piled in the bottom 
of the hold this little spark smoulders and 
eats its way, growing larger every day. In 
the meantime the steamship is ploughing 
her way up the coast. The spark still 
works, the bale becomes a smouldering 
mass. ‘The heat increases, other bales are 
involved, and a fierce flame fills the hold. 
Thick smoke pours out through the cracks 
in the deck, and then follows a fight for 
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life as the captain races his vessel for port; 
the crew working like beavers, the pas- 
sengers huddled in the cabins or on deck, 
a prey to fears hitherto unfelt. 

Fire occurs frequently in coal bunkers 
of vessels. Spontaneous combustion is 
usually, in fact invariably, the cause, and 
the flames are fierce and difficult to com- 
bat. As a rule, though, the structural 
condition of the bunkers assists the crew 
materially in their efforts to confine the 
flames. Naval vessels, battleships and the 
like, are always having fires in their bunk- 
ers, but little harm ever results, if the loss 
of a certain amount of coal be excepted, 
and the jackies are prone to regard such 
emergencies in the light of welcome diver- 
sions. 

So far as the big greyhounds are con- 
cerned, there is little to fear from fire in 
ordinary run of things. One reason is that 
they carry light cargoes, which, as a rule, 
are not of an especially inflammable nature, 
and at the same time the system of steel 
compartments, watertight, and therefore 
firetight—to coin a word—render it an 
easy matter to confine a fire. 

It is good that such is the case, for the 
greyhounds are not at all immune from 
fire, the most recent evidence to strengthen 
that statement being the fire which oc- 
curred last May in the hold of the Mazes- 
tic. 

Two or three years ago the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Barbarossa left Hoboken 
with a full complement of passengers and 
her capacious holds groaning with freight. 
She had barely cleared the bar when fire 
was reported in one of the forward sections, 
With a great, wide sweep, the captain 
swung his craft about and headed for Ho- 
boken. The wondering passengers, most 
of whom were on deck taking their good-by 
looks at America, were, of course, startled, 
but no information was vouchsafed them, 
and they were in total ignorance of the 
real conditions until the vessel arrived off 
Quarantine, when thick clouds of smoke 
burst out of the forward deck openings. 
She was docked at her Hoboken pier, her 
passengers debarked, and the flames sub- 
dued after a long, hard fight. The Bar- 
barossa's trip to Bremen was indefinitely 
deferred. 

On all the German vessels they make a 
great point of their fire drills, and passen- 
gers never know when they are to be 


startled by a rush of the crew to quarters. 
One Sunday morning in the late nineties, 
just after divine service, the captain of one 
of the crack Mediterranean liners received 
word that there was a fire among some tanks 
of linseed oil in the hold. The captain, a 
man of resource, called to his side a pas- 
senger whom he knew, who had crossed 
with him a number of times, and upon 
whom he could depend. 

‘““Mr. G.,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I wish 
you would stand down here on the deck, 
among the passengers, and call up to me on 
the bridge, requesting a fire drill. ‘There 
is a nasty fire in the hold, and I-do not 
want to start a panic. I hope to be able 
to extinguish it without any knowledge 
on the part of the passengers that we 
have been in danger. 

‘“‘Mr. G.’’ accordingly called to the 
captain, requesting the fire drill, an appeal, 
by the way, in which all the ennuied pas- 
sengers joined. In granting it the com- 
mander leaped down from the bridge and 
ordered general quarters sounded. The 
passengers stood about the after hatch 
watching with great delight the manceuvers 
of the crew as they formed on deck and 
then dashed down the various companion- 
ways into the hold; but their delight was 
somewhat tinctured a bit later when they 
began to carry unconscious sailors from 
below, laying them along the deck. It gave 
them their first hint of the real situation. 
Finally the captain himself was carried up 
unconscious, For six long hours a desper- 
ate fight was maintained in mid-ocean, and 
there were times when the officers were 
about to give the word to lower the boats, 
into which indeed the women and children 
had previously been ordered. Eventually, 
however, the flames were beaten back and 
finally extinguished. This fire, if memory 
serves, occurring on board the Lakn, was 
one of the few times when great numbers 
of passengers of the first-class have been 
in real danger from fire on a modern grey- 
hound, 

On the morning of May 9, 1897, before 
the dawn had broken, the officer of the deck 
of the Mallory line steamship Leona, 
bound up the coast to New York, detected 
the odor of smoke. He investigated and 
found the forward hold—filled with cot- 
ton—a veritable furnace of flames. ‘The 
alarm was sounded and the crew were 
quickly at their posts. Quick as they 
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were, however, they were too late to head 
off the fire from the steerage, in which 
were sleeping some dozen men and women 
as well as three of the crew. The screams 
of the victims could be heard, once they 
were aroused to asense of their peril. But 
they were as rats in a trap, and the only 
opening led into the heart of the fire. Vol- 
unteers were called upon to go to the res- 
cue, and as is ever the case in time of 
danger at sea, there was no lack of re- 
sponse. But all efforts to save the doomed 
men and women were futile. The flames 
roared about the compartment and finally 
the cries were stilled. All hope of saving 
life having gone, the officers and crew gave 
their attention to the salvation of the 
steamship and to the surviving passengers, 
who behaved with the utmost coolness and 
assisted the crew in their fight against the 
flames. There were times when the sweep 
of the fire threatened to involve the entire 
steamship, and it was only the dogged grit 
of those who fought and finally mastered 
it that prevented such an outcome. At 
the height of the fire the City of Augusta 
came up and took off the passengers, the 
crew refusing to desert their vessel. 

Last June the Savannah liner Kavsas 
City, fog-bound off Barnegat, on the Jersey 
coast, was found to be on fire. It was dis- 
covered by several of the passengers who 
sat chatting in the smoking-room. At 
least they smelled smoke and reported that 
fact to the officers. Investigation showed 
that the forward hold, loaded with three 
hundred and ninety-three bales of cotton, 
was a mass of flames. There were sixty- 
eight passengers on board, and the thick 
smoke filled them with terror, particularly 
the women, of whom there was a goodly 
number. Captain Lewis, however, cor- 
ralled them in the saloon, made a little 
address which tended to reassure the 
frightened ones, after which he gave his 
attention to fighting the flames. Such was 
their headway that he ordered the three 
life boats swung outboard and filled with 
provisions. Thus prepared for the worst 
the crew fought all night, until the smoke 
drove them from their nozzles. Seeing the 
futility of combating the flames with water, 
steam was turned into the hold, which 
served to confine the fire until the liner 
docked. Here the fireboats and tugs whip- 
ped the blaze after a three hours’ tussle. 

One Sunday morning, in the summer of 
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1901, paints and oils in the forward hold 
of the United States gunboat /e/re/, 
steaming off the Philippine Islands, sud- 
denly burst into flames. A score of sailors 
leaped down into the hold with lines of 
hose, but they were speedily overcome in 
the dark inferno. Other sailors went down 
and rescued them by knotting ropes about 
the prostrate men. The rescuers then 
succumbed and other sailors descended to 
rescue them. In the course of half an 
hour three-quarters of the crew were 
stretched out on the deck unconscious. 
Commander Jesse M. Roper, rising from 
a sick bed, insisted upon leading his men 
in the fight and perished in the hold, his 
body being rescued from the flames by 
Lieutenant McKeown. ‘The flames were 
extinguished after a fight that lasted well 
into the afternoon. 

Sometimes a vessel comes in from sea 
with a tale of fire and death that brings 
the quick breath from even the most hard- 
ened. 

One winter night, a few years ago, First 
Officer Nelson, standing his watch on the 
swaying bridge of the British tramp /Yec- 
tor, rolling her way through the heavy 
midnight seas from Liverpool for New York, 
saw way off on the horizon a flare of 
light. <A lance-like pillar of flame it was, 
the top of which was torn off by the wind 
when it reached its height and carried 
across the heavens for several hundred 
feet. Then the light faded away and the 
darkness which had framed the spectacle 
seemed more intense than ever. But only 
for asecond. For as Nelson strained his 
eyes to pierce the blackness, a red glow 
began to rise out of the sea. Steadily it 
grew in stature and in intensity until the sea 
was no longer dark—until the skies glowed 
like a furnace door. 

The cry of fire rang througn the wallow- 
ing tramp, carrying with it all the emotions 
which that cry ever arouses in those who 
fare upon the deep. 

The course of the //ector was altered to 
the southward, and in the space of an hour 
she was within several hundred yards of 
the burning vessel, the oil ship Loodiana. 
She was on fire from stem to stern. Great 
gusts of flame were rolling out amidships 
and being hurled high in the air. The 
masts were fiery pillars and the water on 
all sides was filled with floating masses of 
burning oil. The crew of the //ecfor 
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gathered in the bow. It was an interest- 
ing, a picturesque, a magnificent spectacle 
—until one of the crew gave a sharp cry 
and stretched out his arm in the direction 
of the bow. Then the scene was changed 
from the picturesque to the frightful. Fol- 
| lowing the line of his arm, every eye made 
out two figures crouched under the bow- 
sprit, standing on the bobstay—a man and 
a woman. The man’s arms were about 
i} the woman. He was shielding her as best 
he might from the heat and the flames. 

A high wind was blowing, fortunately 
bow on, which tended to retard the for- 
ward advance of the flames. But as the 
crew stood watching with dazed fascination, 
the oil ship yawed and a great rush of 
flames licked greedily at the two figures. 
Then the vessel rounded to again and the 
flames were beaten back—two elements, 
one fighting to save life, the other to de- 
stroy it. Again the vessel fell off, and 
again the flames reached out for their prey, 
and again were they beaten back. In 
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frenzy the captain of the tramp called for 
volunteers to lower a boat, and in spite of 
the raging winter sea and the gale and the 
burning oil, the crew responded to a man. 
The three officers were selected and two 
of the seamen. But as they rushed to man 
the falls a shout from the rest of the crew 
brought them to the rail. The end of the 
tragedy was at hand. With arush and a 
roar the flames covered the bow, they burst 
from ali sections of the forepeak, they ran 
out along the bowsprit, they shrouded the 
two figures which disappeared for a second. 
Then they appeared again, this time cleav- 
ing the red glare and sinking in the waters. 

That was all. The Hector came to 
New York and the captain gave out the 
above report. The underwriters paid their 
loss. The tragedy was closed. Romance 
enough in that, it would seem, to silence 
all those who prate of the harnessed ocean, 
of the prosaic age of steam, of the waning 
of the old-time sea thrill, and sea terror, 
and the like. 


STREET LABOR 


se EY are working, beneath the sun, 


In its red-hot blinding glare, 
In the dust from the toiling teams 


In the noise of the thoroughfare 
See them swing and bend, far down to the end 
With the rhythm of the strokes they bear. 


ee 


The cords of the sinewy arms 


Stand out like the cable’s twist; 

No blow shall miss and no stroke shall fail 
From the grasp of the brawny fist, 

As the shoulder swings when the pickaxe rings 
And the hand springs firm from the wrist. 


Let the feet of the dainty shod 
Pass by on the other side, 


Where the youth of the slender back and limb 
Stands watching—the listless eyed; 

While with sweat and with pain and the long day’s strain 
These toil,—and are satisfied. 


Carouine A. Lorp. 
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EEL MARTIN’S RECORD 
The True Story of the Recovery of a Bad Boy 


By Benjamin B. Lindsey 


JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF DENVER 


One of the articles which the AMERICAN MAGAZINE has faken most satisfaction in publish- 
ing is a paper on the accomplishments of The Juvenile Court of Denver, written for us by 
Judge Lindsey, who is its heart and soul, printed in our June number. The judge is far too 
busy turning bad boys into good ones to write much about his work, but we have finally per- 
suaded him to write this other article—the history, absolutely true, save for the alteration of 
names, of the conversion of a boy of criminal tendencies. The case, while entirely typical of 
the Judge's personal methods, is unusual, since it concerns a child whose misdeeds have passed 
Sar beyond the pale of the merely mischievous, and who was therefore a far more difficult sub- 
ject to — than most “‘ bad boys.’” As a human story, taken straight from life, 1¢ would be 
hard indeed to parallel the narrative.—THE Epitors. 


faiY acquaintance with Lee 
Martin and Jack Heimel, 
once two of the most des- 
perate boy criminals in 
the West, is of about five 
years’ standing. The cir- 
cumstances under which 
we first met were not calculated to inspire 
them with confidence in the benevolence 
of the representatives of the. law. They 
were strapped down to benches in the 
common jail like wild beasts, and as I en- 
tered their cells scowled blackly at me 
When I first went on the bench the 
papers were full of the lawless exploits of 
a gang of desperate boy criminals then 
operating in Denver. As the Juvenile Court 
had just been established and was still 
in the experimental stage, I was much in- 
terested in the accounts of this ‘‘ gang’’ 
of budding criminals. My hope was strong 
that our new court would be able to get a 
hold on these boys and save them before 
their environment and the pressure of the 





old criminal court jail system should con- 
vert them into hardened criminals. 

One morning the newspapers announced 
the capture by the police of two notorious 
boy burglars, known among their fellows 
as ‘*The Eel’’ and ‘‘Tatters.’’ Their 
real names were Lee Martin and fack 
Heimel. They were understood to be the 
leaders of the River-Front Gang. The 
recorded list of the misdeeds of these two 
boys had already cost the city of Denver 
in officers’ fees alone no less than eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six dollars in the pre- 
ceding five years. Behind them lay a 
long record of lawlessness, both known 
and undetected. They had been in turn 
sneak thieves, dexterous pickpockets and 
burglars. They had done time in the re- 
form school and had been in jail many 
times. One of them had already broken 
from prison twice. The article went on to 
state that they had amply qualified for a 
long term in the reformatory. Therefore 
they would be tried in the criminal court 
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and not before the new-fangled, grand- 
motherly juvenile department. 

This whetted my interest to meet these 
lads so far gone in crime despite their 
youth. At the first opportunity I visited 
them at the jail. They were in separate 
cells and handcuffed to their benches. 
They had just come out of the ‘‘sweat- 
box,’’ where the police had been bullying 
and threatening them for hours in an effort 
to make them tell on the other members 
of the gang. They were bruised and bat- 
tered up a good deal, ‘‘ knocked about by 
de cops because we wouldn’t snitch,’’ as 
they. told me weeks later. 

Jack Heimel looked more like a pirate 
taken red-handed than the fifteen-year-old 
grammar school boy he was. A picture of 
uncleanliness, he scowled at me out of sul- 
len black eyes almost hidden by the mat- 
ted tangle of dark hair that fell down over 
his forehead. ‘The sinister effect was in- 
creased by the livid bruises on his swarthy 
face. I talked with him a little, but could 
get nothing out of him. His lips were pad- 
locked, for he was plainly suspicious of me. 

Lee Martin presented a very different 
appearance. He was slight, fair and scru- 
pulously neat despite the unutterable prison 
filth. About him was an air of childish 
innocence hard to reconcile with his estab- 
lished reputation of being the most expert 
and reckless boy criminal within a thousand 
miles. There was something peculiarly 
winning about him. I have never met so 
interesting a boy, or one so full of vital 
human experiences learned in the hard 
school of life. He had gentle, blue eyes, 
just now glaring with hate. It was an ex- 
pression I was to see in them often during 
the next few months, for hatred and re- 
venge were then the domin&nt emotions 
of his life. 

As I stepped across the cell he drew 
himself up with an odd touch of dignified 
pride peculiar to him. He was only a lit- 
tle boy, hunted and run to earth like a 
wolf, cuffed and kicked and flung into a 
dark cell prior to being railroaded through 
the court to the reformtory, but he was 
staunch and ‘‘game’’ still to his com- 
rades. 

‘*T ain’t no snitch,’’ he flung out be- 
fore I had said a dozen words. 

‘* Good for you,’’ I told him, ‘‘ There’s 
always good in a fellow that won’t snitch 
on his chums.”’ 


He looked at me, greatly surprised but 
still suspicious, and asked me who I was, 
1 told him. 

‘*Are they going to try me in your 
court ?’’ he wanted to know. 

I answered that he would probably be 
tried in the criminal court. 

‘¢ They’ ll send me up all right,’’ he said 
with conviction. Then: ‘* Would you 
send me up ?’’ he demanded. 

“‘I’d give you a square deal,’’ I told 
him. 

He sneered in my face. 

In the course of the month, during 
which they lay in jail prior to their trial, I 
called on both boys often. I gave them 
to understand that I was working to have 
their case transferred to my court. 

Gradually their suspicions of me disap- 
peared. They came to regard me and my 
court as engaged in a fight for them against 
the hated police. The removal of their 
suspicions was no easy matter. The Eel 
—he had obtained his name partly be- 
cause the letters reversed spelled his first 
name, but more on account of his facility 
in slipping out of trouble—especially hated 
anything in the nature of legal machinery 
with a bitterness that amazed me till I had 
heard his story. 

Lee Martin was a criminal made, not 
born. His father was a foreman in a rail- 
road machine shop, honest enough but 
brutal in his treatment of his wild little son. 
The Eel detested him with a cordial frank- 
ness only unsurpassed by his hatred of the 
police. For his mother the boy had a 
sincere regard. She loved him with a de- 
votion all the greater because he was her 
black sheep, but she was not strong enough 
to cope with the pressure of his evil envi- 
ronment. 

He ran the streets day and night. The 
father, completely out of touch with him, 
cuffed and cursed the boy on the rare oc- 
casions when they crossed each other’s 
paths. Lee ran away from home time and 
again, and to keep himself became a sneak 
thief from porches, fruit stands and box 
cars. Before he was ten years old he had 
‘‘bummed’’ his way from. Chicago to 
Denver. He was already, even at that 


age, an expert thief and had known the 
inside of a jail, where a night or two 
among hardened criminals had taught him 
more of foulness and wickedness than he 
had ever conceived. 
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He graduated into the pickpocket class 
and proved as skilful an operator as the 
Artful Dodger. Picking pockets he soon 
found a tame business and devoted him- 
self to burglary. At the age of twelve he 
tried to crack a safe, but put the powder 
in the wrong place and nearly killed him- 
self. This idea he picked up from a 
criminal he met in the ‘‘ bull pen.’’ He ex- 
pected to become a hold-up as soon as he 
was old enough. His ambition was to be 
a second Harry Tracy, of whom he was a 
devoted admirer, principally because the 
latter had shot policemen wholesale. 

His life had been full of exciting adven- 
tures. He had the moving-about fever 
and before he was fifteen years old had 
been in prison in Salt Lake, San Fran- 
cisco, El Paso, Denver and Kansas City. 
In the latter city he and another boy 
had been ‘‘ pinched ’’ for a diamond rob- 
bery. 

He was an experienced hobo and had 
‘‘bummed ’’ his way more than twenty- 
five thousand miles in a single year on the 
railroads. The brake beams he did not 
patronize much, preferring the tops of 
cars and even the upper berths of Pullman 
sleepers. ‘This latter method of traveling 
was characteristic of his audacity. He 
would watch his chance, slip down from 
the top of the car into the vestibule, and 
steal unobserved by the porter into the 
upper berth of a section occupied below. 
Here, being small and slight, he would 
snuggle among the blankets and enjoy a 
good night’s rest, regardless of the fact 
that he would probably be caught in the 
morning and either be ‘‘ ditched ’’ forcibly 
or ‘‘ pinched.’’ 

On one occasion he was awakened by 
the porter’s startled exclamation: ‘* Good 
Lawd, the’s a kid in heah!’’ Then, as the 
boy phrased it, ‘‘I flew the coop while the 
coon guy went to tell the conductor. I 
was ditched at a town they call Reno in 
Nevada. Course I was dead broke. I 
touched a guy for a half and bought me a 
cane and some chewing gum. I walked 
into a bank and right up to the guy in de 
monkey cage. I said I wanted work, and 
he said he hadn’t none. I told him I'd 
clean up de back yard and while he went 
to ask de head guy about it I rammed de 
gum on de end of my cane, shoved it 
t’rough de cage and swiped a twenty that 
stuck to de gum. Then I took a hike 


mighty sudden. I lay low and went out 
on the express that night.’’ 

‘*Thou shalt not snitch,’’ is the first 
and most binding commandment in the 
boys’ code. It is perhaps because I always 
scrupulously respected this that Lee and 
Jack gave me their trust. I did not be- 
tray the confidence reposed in me by them 
nor did I ask them to tell on their com- 
rades in crime. I urged them rather to 
‘*snitch’’ on themselves and to get the 


other boys to do the same that I might . 


help them. 

The third time I visited the jail I had 
so far won Lee’s confidence that he gave 
me an account of his two jail breaks. The 
first time he got away through a manhole 
and had lurked in a cabin on the outskirts 
of the city. An officer named Roberts 
had been detailed to recapture him. One 
night the boy came in to get some clean 
underwear. By a pre-arrangement with 
his mother this had been put in an empty 
barn. The Eel found the barn locked. Some 
excavating was being done in the road and 
Lee took the red lamp from the dump to 
give him light by which to pick the lock. 
Roberts, watching the house a couple of 
blocks away, saw the light move, crept up, 
and came on the boy. He flashed his gun 
and ordered Lee to throw up his hands. 
Instead, the boy smashed the lantern in 
his face and slipped over the fence. 
Roberts gave chase, was caught under the 
chin by a clothes line and ‘turned a flip- 
flop.’? He was up again in an instant just 
as the Eel took a second fence. The 
officer fired several times, one ball going 
through the boy’s coat, another hitting 
him in the finger. The Eel, however, 
escaped. 

Lee’s hatred of Roberts was intense. 
‘* He tried to kill me, and I’m only a kid. 
I’m going to kill him one o’ these nights,’’ 
the boy would say bitterly. I am happy 
to say that I subsequently brought about 
a meeting between him and the officer and 
they became good friends. 

Lee’s second escape was made by means 
of a pocket saw and resulted in a jail de- 
livery. His mother’s house was watched 
and one night he was seen to enter. The 
officers broke in and made a thorough 
search, but while they were in his sis- 
ter’s room the Eel escaped to the roof 
through a trap door, From there he 
jumped to a cottonwood tree. He re- 
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mained hidden in its thick foliage all night 
while the officers below watched the house 
and swore at each other for their failure. 
When they had gone he slipped down and 
escaped. 

In the meantime I had arranged with 
the prosecuting attorney that the boys 
should be given a hearing in the juvenile 
court. When this was known a loud pro- 
test was entered by the police. A certain 
police captain said to me: ‘* You can’t 
baby Lee Martin. He’s been in jail thir- 
teen times and it hasn’t done him any 
good.”’ 

I agreed that it hadn’t. ‘‘And if I 
fail,’’ I added, ‘‘ at least I still have twelve 
times the best of you. You have already 
failed with him. It’s my turn now. It 
has cost the city in officers’ fees alone 
one thousand and thirty-six dollars in five 
years to make a criminal of him. Let’s 
see how much it will cost to turn him 
into an honest boy.’’ 

The officer ran over a list of crimes the 
boys had committed. I demurred, show- 
ing him a typewritten sheet of paper on 
which was a long list of their joint opera- 
tions. 

‘« They have made a full confession,’’ I 
told him. ‘* You are charging them with 
crimes they did not commit and omitting 
others for which they are responsible.’’ 

‘« How in the world did you get them to 
confess, Judge ?’’ the officer asked in as- 
tonishment. ‘We couldn’t sweat it out 
of them.’’ 

‘«T made them see I was their friend 
and that I wanted to use the information 
for and not against them.’’ 

After weeks of argument the Juvenile 
Court was given jurisdiction in the case as 
Iso much desired. The boys came up 
for trial, and after the evidence was sub- 
mitted I took it under advisement. The 
facts were plain enough. A drug store had 
been broken into, and the boys, excited 
with liquor they had found in the base- 
ment, had been taken with the goods on 
them. 

One night I sent for the boys to be 
brought to my chambers, They were 
brought by a guard. After a talk with 
Heimel I sent him and the officer away. 
To test my influence over Martin I sent 
him back to the jail alone, first telling him 
that the deputy had said I would never see 
him again. 1 to'd him of the fight I was 


making for him, showed him how I had 
been spending all my spare time for him 
and Tatters trying to straighten things out 
for them. ‘‘ Now, Lee,’’ I said in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ you can run away if you want 
to and prove me a liar to the deputy. But 
I don’t believe you will.’’ 

His big blue eyes looked directly at me. 
‘«Yu’ been square wid me. I won't t’row 
you down, Judge,’’ he said. And he did 
not. 

I put the boys on probation, subject to 
their good behavior. A day or two later 
they came to see me, bringing with them 
‘“*Red’’ Mike and Tommie Green, I 
understood that my two new friends were 
members of the River-Front Gang, though 
nothing was said about it. We had a general 
talk about crime and the principles of the 
Juvenile Court. I expressed myself as 
pleased that Lee had had the pluck to go 
back to jail alone and showed quiet confi- 
dence in the staying qualities of both the 
boys’ good resolutions to live ‘‘ straight.’’ 
Before they left ‘‘ Red’’ turned to Tom- 
mie. ‘* Don’t yu’ think it’s about time 
we were snitching up,’’ he said. We 
held a ‘‘snitching bee ’’ on the spot, and 
I had two new probationers for my court. 
I may add that I also had two new staunch 
friends. Both ‘* Red” and Tommie, then 
well started on criminal careers, are sturdy, 
honest young workmen to-day. 

Next time the boys dropped in on me 
Jimmie Jones was with them, Jimmie 
was a well-dressed youngster without an 
ounce of wickedness, but weak as mush. 
He hung back for a time while the other 
boys laughed and joked with me. Then 
he blurted out that he guessed he would 
‘«snitch.’? There were only two more 
boys in the gang and they both came in 
voluntarily within a week, urged thereto 
by Lee Martin. Not a single boy had be- 
trayed another. Yet here were the whole 
seven pledged to give up crime and make 
an honest effort to be ‘‘straight.’’ 
In passing I may state that six out of, the 
seven have entirely succeeded in this and 
the seventh made the pluckiest fight I 
know before he slipped back. I still have 
hopes of his ultimate success. The River- 
Front Gang have since been responsible for 
the reformation of between thirty and forty 
boys in Denver. Lee Martin, who bore 
the reputation of being so depraved a 
criminal, has done more to discourage 
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crime than any ten policemen in the city. 

The reformation of these boys was not 
immediate. We found it the hardest kind 
of work to get them to stick. It tooka 
great deal of time and an infinite amount 
of patience. Before we could be sure of 
them there was many a slip. We had to 
learn thoroughly that the relapse to error 
was no proof of the failure of our system. 
‘«Red’’ Mike had been in jail time and 
again. A year after I first got hold of 
him he was arrested for a robbery and be- 
ing by some chance left alone in the jury 
room he slipped out and ran away. For 
two weeks the police looked for him in 
vain. Lee knew where he was hiding, 
and he knew that I knew he knew. But I 
did not ask him to betray his friend. We 
talked the matter over carefully and agreed 
that it would be better for Mike to sur- 
render in order that he might not be 
driven deeper into crime. A day or two 
later he brought Mike to my house, the 
latter ready to take his ‘‘ papers’’ and go 
to the reformatory in case I wanted him to 
do so. 

Jack Heimel also had his day of trouble. 
His mother was out of the city and he was 
sleeping at cheap rooming houses. One 
night a drunken man claimed that Heimel 
and a friend of his had robbed him. 
The lodging-house keeper accused the 
boys, sent for a policeman, and stood in 
the doorway to bar the way out. Heimel, 
now a well grown lad of seventeen, struck 
him behind the ear. The man dropped 
like a log and the boys escaped. The 
police searched for them all night. I found 
the fugitives lurking in the corridors and 
waiting for me next morning when I 
reached court. Heimel’s explanation of 
his conduct showed it to be the result of 
a mistaken loyalty. ‘‘ We didn’t take the 
money, Judge, but I had to hit de guy. 
If de cops had jugged me, wouldn’t me 
name have been in the papers and me 
picture? And wouldn’t they say that this 
was de guy de judge ought to have sent 
up to de reform school and didn’t? And 
wouldn’t you a got into trouble and maybe 
lost your job?’’ 

Subsequent developments showed that 
the man had not lost the money at all. 
This was the last complaint against Heimel. 
He is to-day a rising mechanic in the rail- 
road shops. When I saw him not long 
since he told me he had just sent nine 
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dollars east to get some books on Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Lee had not been a notorious ‘ bum’’ 
without having imbibed the moving-about 
fever. He could not settle down. Some- 
times the desire to be on the move again 
gripped him mightily. It was like the thirst 
for drink. I told him that when he felt it 
he must come to me. Once or twice when 
the call of the road was too strong to be 
resisted I let him ‘‘ take a ride’’ 
Colorado Springs and back. 

Once on a Sunday evening word reached 
me that young Martin was going to ‘fly 
out.’’ This worried me so much that I 
started for West Denver at once. I found 
his mother in tears, 

‘He jest couldn’t stand it any longer, 
Judge,’’ she apologized. ‘‘ He lay on the 
floor there and rolled jest like he was in a 
high fever. ‘What’ll de Judge think? 
What’ ll de Judge think?’ he kept saying. 
He told me to tell you he’d write.’’ 

I went home much troubled, but several 
days later the promised letter reached me, 
first one from Albuquerque, then another 
from El Paso. They were like wails from 
a lost soul. He implored me not to think 
he had ‘‘ thrown me down.’’ He was com- 
ing back, but he just had to get on the 
move for a while. 

I wrote to him not tosteal. When he came 
back a month later he told me he had lived 
straight and showed me a letter from a man 
he had worked for at El Paso to prove it. 

Another relapse of Lee’s was in connec- 
tion with the theft of another boy who 
delivered a C. O. D. package, collected 
on it, and proceeded to spend the money. 
Lee helped him spend this money but 
did not tell me of it. I accused him of 
this, and he denied any knowledge of the 
theft. I worked hard over him to get 
him to admit that he was not telling 
the truth. He stuck sullenly to his denial. 
I sent for an officer and told him to take 
the boy to jail until he could tell the truth 


as far as 


to me. A few minutes later the officer 
brought the boy back. ‘‘ Judge, you’ve 
beat me. You're a game fighter. I lied 


like a horse thief,’’ he told me. 

Lee became my right hand man, an in- 
valuable aid to me in dealing with other 
young offenders. To take one instance of 
many. A certain boy whom I knew stole 
a pocket-book from a lady in a department 
store. I sent for Lee Martin and told him 
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something ought to be done to help that 
boy back to the right way. Lee went 
down to Curtis Street, located the boy ina 
cheap theater, where he was treating a 
gang, and within an hour brought him 
back to me. The boy that stole the pock- 
et-book is to-day a trusted employee in the 
very store where the theft occurred. 

Lee did asplendid service in the matter of 
Teddy Mack. Teddy was a fourteen-year- 
old criminal, well known in police circles. 
He had been arrested for stealing a watch 
and had sawed his way out of prison, taking 
several other boys with him. He disap- 
peared from Denver, to the great chagrin 
of the police who were eager to recapture 
him. The summer passed without any 
success on their part. Lee and I often 
talked of Teddy. 

‘«1’d like to get that kid for you, Judge,’’ 
he would say. ‘I'll bet he’s down at 
de mid-winter fair at El Paso. You send 
me down there, Judge, and I believe I 
can get him to come back. I won’t be a 
snitch cop, but I’ll git him.’’ 

He was so eager to do this that finally 
I gave him five dollars and started him 
after Teddy. He bummed through to El 
Paso on schedule time and went over to the 
bull fight across the line. The first ac- 
quaintance he met was Teddy. 

‘* Hello, Lee!’’ said Mack. 

‘*Hello, Teddy! What’s new ?’’ 

The boys did the fair together. <A few 
days later Lee walked into my office with 
Master Teddy at his heels. 

Mack had pawned for three dollars the 
watch he had stolen. After a long talk I 
sent him out—not under surveillance—with 
a twenty-dollar bill to redeem the watch. 
He came back presently with the change 
and the stolen article. Then I persuaded 
him to return the watch to the man from 
whom he had stolen it, telling the owner 
that he was the thief. Not unnaturally, 
the man declined to prosecute. We had 
no more trouble with Teddy Mack after 

































that, though he had been one of the 
worst boy thieves in the city. 

I remember that once I left hurriedly for 
New York. Lee was down at the train to 
see me off, for long before this we had be- 
come great friends. Frequently we had 
gone to the theater together or he had 
eaten dinner with me at my home. At this 
time my mother was in the East and I was 
staying at an apartment house. I had 
forgotten something that needed atten- 
tion, so I turned over my keys to Lee and 
asked him to look after the matter. In the 
hurry of packing I had left my rooms in a 
good deal of disorder. Valuables were 
scattered here and there, and some money 
was in the pockets of my clothes. When 1 
I returned the room had been set in order 
by my young friend. Everything was in its 
place and nothing missing. On my desk 
was a bit of human autobiography I still 
value. It was entitied, ‘‘ Lee Martin, Boy 
Burglar,’’ and was an account of his life 
written by himself. 

With Lee, as with most boys of the 
street, the greatest difficulty was to keep 
him at work. The habit of regularity and 
discipline was like a galling collar of iron 
to him. The freedom and the bonhomie 
of the streets offered more excitement than 
the humdrum routine of the workshop. 
Occasionally the longing for freedom over- 
came him, and he would fling up his job 
and take to the streets. When he did so 
he always came to me and we talked the 
trouble over together and resolved to have 
another try at it. 

About two years ago he came to my 
chambers and told me he wanted to go to 
California to join an older brother that 
lived there. A few days later he did so. 
I have not seen him since, though he has 
often written me letters full of the warmest 
affection, telling me of his works and plans. 

The Juvenile Court owes a great deal to 
Lee Martin, perhaps as much as he owes 
to it. 






































7HE stranger heard the story 
of Mary Frances one day 
when they sat together be- 
fore a smoldering fire in 
Pappy’s house. Above the 
mantle hung the portrait of 
a large, fair woman, already in her middle 
years, the splendor of the face filling 
the homely room with a sort of radiance. 
The artist, or life itself, had imparted to 
the really commonplace features a resem- 
blance of power, peace and tenderness that 
produced the effect of spiritual effulgence. 
The expression was not that of mere holy 
longing, which often renders the counte- 
nance of good women pathetically sug- 
gestive of importance, but the solemn 
majesty of the head nobly bent, the benefi- 
cent light in the quiet eyes, the lips 
sweetly set as if to pronounce blessings 
rather than prayers, each betokened the 
repose of a spirit that had outlasted the 
tragedy which made it great. 

‘‘ Hit wouldn’t s’ prise me now, Mister, 
ef er halo shined out ’round thet head,’’ 
murmured Pappy, observing the stranger’s 
interest. ‘‘She puts me in mind of thet 
marchin’, high soundin’ Scripter which 
ends in er chorus erbout glory an’ honor, 
an’ peace.’’ 

A crisp wind swept in through the open 
doorway. All that remained of the bright 
October day was a yellow veil: of sunlight 
drawn across the valley. The air was 
filled with the droning, sleepy sounds of 
humming birds, tinkling sheep bells and 
of women singing cradle songs in the vil- 
lage below. A hundred purpling peaks 
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pierced the horizon, and between them 
rolled an opal mist like the very shroud of 
sleep. 

‘*Th’ day she come back home were 
like this, only colder,—frost come th’ mid- 
dle of September thet year. I mind how 
I set her here by th’ fire an’ drawed off her 
shoes ter warm her feet, an’ how she 
wringed her hands ter hev me do sech er 
thing. Her face were pinched an’ faded 
like er rose thet hev withered in th’ bud, 
her dress were ragged, an’ she were actu- 
ally hungry. God damn him!’’ 

A rhetorical pause followed, during 
which Pappy hitched his chair forward 
violently, kicked the logs upon the hearth 
into a flame and brushed a tear from his 
cheek. 

‘« Bet thet hain’t whar mer story begins,’’ 
he resumed. 

‘* Mary Frances wa’n’t mo’ ’an. seven 
when her ma died, an’ Bud jest let her run 
wild,—Mister, hit’s easy ter tell when er 
child hev lost_hit’s mother. Th’ button’ll 
be offen er little boy’s breeches, er gal’s 
har’ ll be tangled, or her dress’ll gape open 
behint. Jest so, Mary Frances used ter 
come over here lookin’ like er little pink 
locust with her clo’es onfastened an’ her 
pantlets dangling. She had er round 
saser face them days, gander blue eyes an’ 
har like corntassels. Thar wa’n’t no shame 
in her, no place fer trouble; an’ she were 
ez full of joy ez er robin’s breast is of 
song. She never, ter say, actually played, 
jest runned erbout, singin’ an’ talkin’ ter 
herself. She never hankered arfter chil- 
dren’s company. She ‘lowed they spiled 
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her thoughts. Thet were th’ only quare 
thing I noticed in Mary Frances ontil her 
pa married agin, an’ Partheny let in ter 
train her up like t’other gals here in th’ 
valley. 

‘* Bet yo’ can’t train er butterfly no way 
yo’ fix hit, Mister. They hain’t made 
outen nothin’ bet wings, an’ all they air 
fitten fer is ter fly. So, when God made 
Mary Frances, He turned her loose, so ter 
speak. She were free borned in er sense 
common folks know nothin’ erbout. An’ 
Partheny’d ez well tied er June bug ter th’ 
spinnin’ wheel ez Mary Frances, fer all th’ 
thread she spun. Time she turned her 
back, th’ little gal were out an’ gone with 
er flash of her ap’on tails over th’ top of 
th’ hill to’ards our house. Fer, not hev- 
in’ child’en of our own, me an’ Marthy 
were terrible fond of her. 

‘* Accordin’ ter Partheny, though, her 
worst fault wa’n’t bein’ no count ter work, 
bet hit were tellin’ lies. One night at 
church she went so fur ez ter ast th’ pray- 
ers of all Christian people that she mout 
hev the strength an’ perseverence ter 
break her little step darter of this ongodly 
habit. 

‘‘An’,’’ continued Pappy with a rem- 
iniscent smile that wrinkled his face into 
a whiskered hemisphere of humor, ‘I’m 
bleeged ter admit thet Mary Frances had 
mighty few morals them days. She didn’t 
need ’em, God bless her! Fer morals, 
Mister, air somethin’ we older folks gits 
from feelin’ an’ fearin’ sin in us. Bet 
Mary Frances never felt wrong, an’ she 
wa’n’t afeared ter ’sociate freely with all her 
innercent thoughts. An’ them lies she 
telled were jest tales she made up outen 
th’ abundance of her happy heart. Thet’s 
how come me to take up fer her. 

‘< Arfter listenin’ ter her little yarns, hit 
come ter me at last thet she wa’n’t nothin’ 
bet er genius an’ them were jest her young 
insperations workin’ out. 

‘* Now, thar’s one kind of stock yo’ can’t 
breed, Mister,—geniuses. Nor yo’ can’t 
train ’em up ter th’ mark of thet high cal- 
lin’. Fur ez I kinsee, they air accidental. 
Any how, thar wa’n’t no accountin’ fer 
Mary Frances. Her mother were com- 
mon, same ez th’ rest of us here in th’ val- 
ley, an’ her father were like I telled yo’ 
t’other day, er borned fool. Yet thar she 
were with her faculties keyed up so high 
she knowed things she never larnt, an’ felt 


mo’ an’ she knowed. Many er scholard 
couldn’t tell ez puttier tale ez thet little 
gal. What they got in their minds hain’t 
thern; they recollect hit outen books an’ 
sech. Bet them sparrow-tailed notions of 
hern growed up in Mary Frances. They 
were alive, borned of her speret, so ter 
speak. ’”’ 

The old man arose, tottered like an 
ancient Brownie to the shelf above the fire- 
place and drew from behind the clock a 
bit of crumpled paper, yellowed with age 
and marked over with hieroglyphics which 
here and there threatened to be real let- 
ters. . 

‘¢Thet were her first poetry,’’ he said 
handing it to his guest. ‘‘To be sho’, 
yo’ can’t read hit, becase she wrote hit 
afore she could write; bet them signs 
stands fer words, an’ ev’y line rhymes ez 
good ez ef they had been wrote by Socra- 
tese. I’v heerd her sing hit many a time: 


‘« « Mer heart is like th’ bamboo berry—' ' 


he hummed softly. ‘‘ Thet were th’ fust 
line, an’ ‘cherry’ were at the end of th’ 
next, bet I can’t recollect how she got hit 
thar. 

‘* Well, sir, ez time went on, what with 
Partheny naggin’, an’ Bud takin’ no no- 
tice, Mary Frances staid here more’n she 
did at home. So I began ter feel responsi- 
ble fer her. Bet raisin’ er genius hain’t 
no easy matter. Fer they foller no law, 
jest keep on actin’ natchel, which ever way 
that air. Onseein’ how she were predes- 
tined, me and Marthy made much of her 
and praised all she done. Oncst, I recol- 
lect, when she were goin’ on fifteen, she 
wrote er turrible tale. I knowed cartain 
then thet she had th’ gift, fer, bein’ too 
tender-hearted ter kill er chicken, she’d 
put in more bloody deeds an’ yo’d find in 
th’ whole history of er war. An’ settin’ 
up o’ nights ter read it ter us, she’d git so 
skeert of her own doins thet she dassent 
sleep by herself. 

‘* Long erbout this time she begun ter 
git prutty. Yo’ never hev saw anything 
happen so fast. She jest come out an’ 
bloomed erbove herself. I don’t know how 
she knowed when ter do hit, but she tucked 
up all thet corn tassel har an’ got her long 
legs in under her frock ez natchelly ez er 
red bird begins ter sing an’ preen itself in 
the spring. Bet in place of runnin’ wild 
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over the valley ez she were used ter doin’, 
she’d set up prim an’ silent all day like she 
were waitin’ fer company. So she were, 
‘thout knowin’, in one of them long dreams 
young people hev thet foretells ’em of 
love. An’ when I seen how she wa’n’t 
made fer hard work same ez we all, bet fer 
joy an’ fineness, I prayed her dream mout 
come true. Bet hit didn’t, mister. Th’ 
awful mind of God air further from our 
little plans ’an th’ East air from the 
West. 

‘* Mary Frances were sixteen thet sum- 
mer, an’ still goin’ ter school down thar in 
Brasstown, though ’twa’n’t no use, fer she 
knowed more’n th’ teacher could think 
already. One day she brung a stranger 
home with her. He were young and all 
strapped an’ buckled up in leggins an’ fine 
clo’es. Bet I couldn’t see him fer lookin’ 
at Mary Frances. She’d changed since 
mornin’ from th’ chill springtime of maid- 
enhood inter th’ warm summer of beauty. 
An’ her sweet face were er white altar with 
all th’ candles lit afore it.’’ Pappy paused 
and gazed out upon the mist-covered val- 
ley. The mountains herded grimly against 
the darkening sky and their monstrous 
shadows stretched across the mists over the 
door-sill. 

‘¢ Mister,’’ he resumed softly, ‘‘ I hain’t 
never pretended ter be nothin’ bet er 
blamed fool; still, I reckon, I kin tell er 
angel from er goose feather, an’ when I 
seen mer little gal standin’ thar all ready 
fer her baptism in love an’ sorrer, I knowed 
I were in th’ presence of somethin’ holy, 
an’ I could hev fell down on mer face 
afore her. 

‘« « Pappy,’ sez she, holdin’ ter her dress 
prutty with jest two fingers like hit were 
her wing she were fixin’ ter preen, ‘ this air 
Mr. Junius Boyd. He air prospectin’ on 
th’ Ridge. I met him down th’ road er 
piece, an’ he ast me did I reckon yo’d 
give him er place ter stay, an’ I telled him 
I ’lowed yo’ would.’ 

‘‘Thet were th’ fust time I set eyes on 
Junius Boyd, an’ I felt trouble comin’ 
plain ez yo’ see th’ shadder of Blood 
Mountain on th’ do’ sill. He stayed here 
till he run off with Mary Frances, an’ he 
never fooled me nary time. I hain’t been 
drivin’ er stage an’ watchin’ men to an’ 
fro twenty years fer nothin’. I knowed 
from th’ beginnin’ thet he were jest er 
damned good-lookin’ jackass goin’ round 
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tryin’ ter put his ongodly mark on ev’y 
innercent thing he seen. 

‘* Bet ’twa’n’t no use ter talk ter Mary 
Frances. She knowed no more erbout 
savin’ herself ’an a rose do erbout dodgin’ 
butterflies. One day we were settin’ out 
thar on th’ bench, an’ I were tryin’ ter 
make up mer mind how ter warn her, when 
she spoke up the honest way she allers 
had. 

‘< «Pappy,’ sez she, ’ef er man tells yo’ 
he loves yo, hit’s bound ter be so, hain’t 
it ?” 

‘¢*Thet depends right smart on th’ 
man, honey,’ sez I; ‘sometimes he air in 
earnest, then ergin he hain’t. When er 
feller begins ter cut up them kind of shines 
yo’ keep watchin’ till you find out which 
-way his undertow runs.’ 

‘« «Bet ef yo’ air er gal, Pappy, how kin 
yo’ tell sech ?’ 

‘**Well, now, Mary Frances, I hev 
been er sight things in mer time,—er sol- 
dier, er Ku-Klux, er farmer an’ er stage 
driver, but thet’s one priverlige nater de- 
nied me. I hain’t never been a gal,—ef 
I were, mebbe I’d hev no more sense ’an 
yo’ hev. Yo’ mout recollect this, though,’ 
sez I, hintin’ plain at her an’ Boyd. ‘No 
matter how much er man pertends ter love 
you, ef he tries ter draw you ter him agin 
yo’r jedgment, yo’d better not go.’ 

‘« She wa’n’t even listenin’, Mister, jest 
strainin’ her bright eyes across th’ valley 
watchin’ fer him ter come home. 

‘He run off with her thet same night, 
an’ I were th’ only person in the valley 
thet hed nothin’ condemnin’ ter say erbout 
Mary Frances, fer I knowed her eyes were 
holden. Partheny ’lowed she allers -ex- 
pected th’ gal ter do some sech trick. 
Bud complained that God were agin him, 
an’ they all charged hit up ter th’ way me 
an Marthy pampered her. 

‘«She left er note fer me, full of happy 
foolishness, sayin’ they were ter be married 
in Blue Ridge. I could tell she never 
suspicioned nothin’ wrong, bet we all 
knowed ef he’d aimed ter marry her good 
an’ honest, he’d a done hit here at home. 
Long arfter’ards she telled me they did 
hev some sort of tomfoolery in Blue Ridge 
thet she thought were a civil marriage, an’ 
she never knowed till th’ day he left her 
two years later thet she wa’n’t his lawful 
wife. 


‘«'Them were dark days fer us, Mister. 
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Bud Sockwell got so trifflin’ he jest 
natchelly died. Partheny went back ter 
her folks, an’ thar wa’n’t no body livin’ out 
this fur bet me an’ Marthy. I were gittin’ 
too old ter drive th’ stage, so we jest set 
here an’ waited fer Mary Frances, know- 
ing ef she lived, she’d be obleeged ter 
come back soon er late. Th’ feelin’ were 
so strong sometimes I’d git up endurin’ 
th’ night an’ open th’ do’ ’spectin’ ter 
find her outside. 

‘¢ At last, one evenin’ I were settin’ out 
thar on th’ bench smokin’ when I heered 
somebody callin’ me. Thinkin’ ’twere 
Marthy, I looked inside an’ seen her nod- 
din’ in her cheer afore the fire. Then I 
turned round an’ seen a woman standin’ 
thar by th’ gate. She were all misted up 
with th’ shadders, bet her face were so 
white no darkness could hide it. 

‘’ ¢ Thank God! ’—sez I, runnin’ ter let 
her in,—‘ hit’s Mary Frances!’ Bet when 
I reached out my arms ter her, she drawed 
back an’ cried in er high, thin voice: 

** «Don’t tech me, Pappy, I’m er lost 
woman!’ an’ sho’ ’nough acrost her in- 
nercent eyes thar were a damned look, ez 
plain ez th’ mark of Cain. 

‘¢*No yo’ hain’t, honey,’ sez I pleadin’, 
yo’ air jest er pore young lamb thet were 
stole outen th’ fold?’’’ 

‘¢¢]’m th’ scarlet woman,’ she cried, 
startin’ back down th’ road, ‘an’ mer feet 
takes hold on hell.’ With thet she looked 
back over her shoulder an’ give me er 
turrible mad laugh. Then she stopped 
an’ begun ter tar off her clo’es whisperin’ : 

‘¢ «Pappy an’ Marthy’ll know sin hev 
made mer dress so red.’ 

‘<« Hit hain’t red, Mary Frances,’ sez I, 
tryin’ ter calm her. 

‘¢¢ Ves, hit air, an’ we 4ll come te- 
gether,’ sez she beckonin’ back in th’ dark. 

‘“¢*¢Who?’ I ast her, not knowin’ bet 
thar mout be some one with her. 

‘¢¢ All th’ scarlet women in the world. 
Pappy, I tried ter drive ’em back, bet they 
‘lowed we had ter go tegether now. An’ 
I hev brung ’em like th’ locust inter our 
valley. An’ we'll rot hit, dry hit up like 
th’ desert. Thar’ll be no shade, no 
kiverin’ fer nakedness, nothin’ bet thurst 
an’ famine an’ sinful sickness!’ 

‘« Her face set like she’d saw er vision, 
then she dropped on th’ ground ez ef she 
were dead, an’ I gathered her in mer 
arms an’ brung her inter th’ house. 


‘*We took off them garments she 
thought were so red. Marthy combed her 
ha’r down smooth an’ plaited hit an’ we 
laid her in th’ little bed thar in th’ shed 
room whar she used ter sleep. An’ hits 
th’ truth, Mister, I prayed mer God she 
mout never come ter her senses, nor onder- 
stand what had happened ter her. From 
thet on Marthy set by her day an’ night, 
pattin’ an’ pettin’ her same ez ef she’d 
been er sick baby. From her happy, wan- 
derin’ talk, we knowed she’d been ev’y 
whar with thet man ez his wife. Then her 
voice’d change an’ she’d be comin’ home 
from some fur off place; an’ all th’ time 
she thinked them scarlet women were fol- 
lowin’ her, nor she couldn’t dodge ’em 
no matter which road she took. 

‘*Bet her mind cleared at last. One 
mornin’ she opened her eyes, looked 
erbout her an’ whispered: 

‘«« «1’m dead, fur I smells th’ thyme on 
th’ mountains at home.’ An’ thar were a 
terrible sweet look on her face, ez ef she 
were talkin’ out of heaven ter me. 

*** Yo’ hain’t dead, Mary Frances, bet 
yo’ hev been sick,’ sez I, tryin’ ter keep 
back from cryin.’ 

‘¢¢ Pappy, am I ter home?’ she ast. 

‘« «Yes, honey, yo’ air ter home.’ 

*¢ «Don’t tell nobody!’ she whispered. 

‘¢¢T won't,’ sez I, kissin’ her little thin 
hands, bet she drawed ’em er way an’ 
shet her eyes; an’ th’ tears come through. 
So I knowed by thet she remembered. 

‘¢ | hain’t never been so clost ter heaven, 
Mister, ez some claims ter be, —I hev allers 
been too much er martial man in mer 
speech an’ conduct,—bet when I seen 
Mary Frances layin’ thar like thet, an’ 
knowed I couldn’t keep the black flood of 
shame from runnin’ over her mind, I felt 
so helpless I jest drapped on mer knees, 
kivered mer face with mer two hands an’ 
let out mer heart ter God. I ast fer 
strength an’ courage fer Mary Frances. I 
lowed ter Him I’d knowed her all her life 
an’ I’d stand in jedgment fer her bein’ ez 
good ez airy angel in heaven. In partick- 
ler I ast fer wisdom ter guide her till she 
were strong enough ter go her own gait 
. . . . [ dunno how long I prayed, bet I’ve 
been er better man ever since. When I 
come ter merself Marthy were kneelin’ 
thar beside me holdin’ Mary Frances’ hands 
in hern an’ I felt ez strong ez Gideon. I 
reckon mebbe I had th’ witness of th’ 
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Speret, whatever thet air. Anyhow from 
thet time for’ard I never worried. 

‘* Bet with Mary Frances, ’twere differ- 
ent. Er good woman cast down like thet, 
Mister, air th’ pitifullest thing in this on- 
pitiful world. ‘They jest sinks right down 
like er bird with th’ breath knocked outen 
hit. They hain’t nothin’ ter say; their very 
speret air kivered with th’ dust of humilia- 
tion. Thar hain’t nothin’ betwixed them 
an’ hell, not er hope nor er prayer. So 
hit were with Mary Frances. Arfter a time 
she began ter creep erbout th’ house an’ 
help Marthy with th’ work, same ez she 
used ter do; bet we couldn’t tempt her 
acrost th’ do’ sill, she were so afeerd ter be 
seen.’’ 

Pappy’s long silence was prolonged so 
far bevond the usual rhetorical pause that 
the stranger, glancing up at the resplen- 
dent face of the woman above them, 
said: 

‘‘ But that was not the end ! 

‘* Ef hit had been I couldn’t b’lieve 
thar were er God in heaven! 

‘While Mary Frances were so low, we 
never called on th’ neighbors fer help, be- 
case we didn’t want ’em ter hear what th’ 
pore gal telled outen her head. At last 
we took notice thet none of ’em come ter 
offer therselves. Bet we never rightly on- 
derstood what war meant till one day I 
heered at th’ post-office thet thar were talk 
of churchin’ me an’ Marthy fer harborin’ 
er bad woman in our house. 

‘¢ Well, sir, mer dander riz at thet. I 
had th’ witness of mer speret ter light in 
an’ fan out th’ whole crowd, bet I come 


on home an’ lay fer ’em whar I knowed I. 


could get th’ under holt. Th’ next Sun- 
day, I were at church settin’ in th’ amen 
corner ez usual. Bet I ’low thar want no 
gospel look on mer face. Anyhow, th’ 
folks eround were keerful to speak perlite 
arfter meetin’ ! 

‘¢ ¢ Air yo’ wantin’ ter know how Mary 
Frances is, Miss Jeeter?’ sez I ter Tom 
Jeeter’s meddlesome wife when she ast 
erbout Marthy. 

‘* « Marthy,’ sez I, continuin’, ‘air mid- 
dlin’ bet Mary Frances air mighty porely. 
She hain’t able ter see company yit; so yo’ 
needn’t come over till we git her peer- 
tened up.’ 

‘“‘She glared at me fit ter kill, bet I 
know whar ter hit them old gals thet hev 
more contrary virtues ’an they hev kind 


charity. Yo’ want ter ketch ’em by th’ 
fore-lock, so ter speak, an’ not give ’em 
er chance ter sho’ off. 

‘« Still we mout as well been quarantined; 
an’ hit went on thet way till time fer th’ 
next experience meetin’ at church. I made 
er pint of bein’ on hand, fer I aimed ter 
give in ’n experience thet would scarify 
them Scribes an’ Pharisees. An’ I be 
blamed ef I didn’t do hit! . [ hain’t 
no hand ter aggervate th’ Lord with astin’, 
bet I let out an’ prayed one prayer afore 
I went inter th’ meetin’ house thet night. 
I wa’n’t arfter no reg’ lar call ter preach, I 
jest ast fer one short gift of words suited 
ter th’ occasion. An’ ef I do say hit ez 
I shouldn’t, th’ Lord heered mer prayer. 
He s’plied me abundant with th’ wrath of 
heaven, so ’twa’n’t no soft soap gospel I 
gin’ ’em. 

‘¢ Fust one then ’tother riz up ter tell 
how they’d been gittin’ on in th’ speretual 
life; an’ ter hear ’em, yo’d hev thought 
they were jest spilin’ fer glory. Old Miss 
Jeeter shouted some! Partheny wet clean 
through her mournin’ veil with her tears, 
an’ two er three deacons stepped ’round 
shakin’ hands th’ hallelujah way Church 
Christians hev. 

‘‘T set thar watchin’ ’em carry on till 
they sarter settled; then I spit out mer 
quid o’ tobaccer an’ prepared fer biz- 
ness. 

‘« ¢ Bretheren an’ sisteren,’ sez I, gittin’ 
up an’ lookin’ ’em hard in th’ face, ‘I hev 
heered yo’r experiences with intrust, an’ 
I’m obleeged ter confess thet I hain’ t so fer 
er long in grace. I hain’t moved by mer 
speret ter shout like Sister Jeeter, an’ 
afore I gin mer hand ter them holy 
deacons over thar, some things hey got ter 
change. Still th’ Lord hav blessed me 
erbove mer deserts. He hev ans’ered 
mer long, long prayer, an’ sent th’ little 
gal back home ter me an’ Marthy. An’ 
I’d ruther hev her back ’an ter be sancti- 
fied merself. She hain’t th’ same. She 
hev passed through th’ fiery furnace, bet 
I’m here a purpose ter tell yo’ I'd risk her 
chances fer glory quicker ’an I would airy 
one of yo’r’n!’ Er dangerous stillness 
follered them remarks; bet I had th’ bit in 
mer teeth thet time an’ I'd hev fit th’ 
devil ef he’d crost me. 

‘¢*¢ Now,’ sez I, steppin’ out in th’ 
aisle, ‘ word hev come ter us thet yo’ aim 
ter church me an’ Marthy fer takin’ Mary 
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Frances in. Stid of thet I’m here ter try 
yo’! An’ I don’t aim ter mince matters 
none. I hev lived in this valley er long 
time. I hev knowed th’ down-settin’s an’ 
up-rizin’s of nearly ev’ry man an’ woman 
in this house ter night since they were 
borned. I recollect thet gal thet had ter 
marry in sech er hurry,’ sez I, castin’ mer 
eye at Molly Jeeter, an’ turnin’ to’ards 
Partheny I continued, ‘I hain’t fergot th’ 
one thet shamed herself runnin’ arfter a 
common peddlarman thet would’t look at 
her. [remembers ev’ry one of them holy 
deacons sence they were devilish boys. I 
hain’t callin’ no names bet I know 
which one took his mortaged mule over 
ter South Caliny an’ sold hit. I mind th’ 
one I seen sparkin’ one night in Blue 
Ridge, an’ th’ one T hev hauled home 
drunk from thar more’n oncst, since he 
jined this church. An’ yo’ll all bar me 
witness I hain’t never norated them martial 
doin’s of yo’r’n, bet from now on th’ folks 
in this settlement thet live in glass houses 
can’t fling stones at Mary Frances. I gin 
the women in this congregation tell next 
Sunday ter call on her an’ Marthy. 

‘¢*«They won’t hev no better sense ’an 
ter be glad ter see yo’. Bet ef yo’ don’t 
come, ef ever Mary Frances gits so much 
ez er down look from one of yo’, I'll sow 
this valley down agin with th’ tars of yo’r 
youth. I'll git outen this church an’ I'll 
bring hit down on yo’r heads with th’ 
reckord of yo’ frailties!’ They were set- 
tin’ mighty quiet by then, Mister, fer I 
were well acquainted with their doin’s. 

‘« *T hain’t pertendin’ ter no sort of high 
experience,’ sez I, concludin’, ‘but th’ 
Lord laid his whip on some Pharisees 
oncst, an’ hit done er sight of good. I’m 
jest follerin’ His example accordin’ ter mer 
lights,’—-with thet I walked out ahead of 
th’ benediction. 

‘« Well, sir, so many folk come next day 
our house were like er fair, an’ I could 
see th’ band of shame drap from Mary 
Frances’ brows ez them women helt her 
hand an’ ast ef she were gittin’ better, an’ 
tellin’ how they wanted ter come sooner, 
bet Pappy ’lowed she wa’n’t able ter see 
company, an’ so on. 

‘*Thet night I were settin’ outside, ez 
usual, with mer pipe, when Mary Frances 
come an’ set down beside me. I knowed 
she had somethin’ on her mind, an’ at last 
she dared. 


‘¢< Pappy,’ sez she, ‘am I really an’ 
truly all right ?’ 

‘« © Yo’ air, Mary Frances.’ 

«« «Bet I hain’t telled yo’ all.’ 

‘¢*What’s th’ rest?’ I ast, knowin’ 
’twa’n’t nothin’ bad. 

‘««T don’t want ever ter see him ergin; 
bet, oh, my God! Pappy, I can’t git over 
feelin’ lack I’m er part er him.’ She kiv- 
ered her face an’ laid her head agin mer 
shoulder. 

‘* ¢ Mary Frances,’ sez I solemn, ‘thet’s 
th’ very sign of honor iner woman. Ev’ry 
good one feels thet way to’ards th’ man 
they hev lived with, no matter “how un- 
worthy he air. ‘They can’t part with him 
in their minds ’thout losin’ some of th’ 
grace of woman goodness. So long ez they 
live they must cleave onter thet one.’ Then 
she flinged ‘herself inter mer arms an’ 
cried. 

‘« «Bet who shall deliver me from th’ 
body of this death ?’ 

** «God, honey,’ sez I, holdin’ her tight. 

‘*An’ so hitwere. Afore long we got 
word that Junius Boyd were dead, killed 
in er railroad accident out West. 

‘* Now yo’ hev saw a tall, white lily beat 
down by th’ storm, how it will stand up 
straight when th’ sun comes out an’ look 
fairer ’an ever. So hit were with Mary 
Frances. She wa’n’t the same, jest sweeter, 
er thousand times, an’ gifted with tender- 
ness fer ev’rybody an’ ev’ry creature. She 
staid long here in th’ valley, nussin’ th’ 
sick an’ takin’ keer of folks generally. Bet 
th’ wonderful thing were th’ wisdom she 
had. Nothin’ were hid from her. She 
knowed th’ strength of human nater same 
ez ef she were th’ strongest, an’ all hit’s 
weaknesses ez ef she’d been th’ frailest, 
pore gal, She knowed more erbout good- 
ness ’an er preacher ever dassen ter know. 
Fer they calls on us ter do right accordin’ 
ter their ’pertickler theology, an’ ef yo’ 
don’t,—be damned ter yo! But she found 
virtue in th’ weeked an’ made ’em hope in 
therselves, which air er sight better ’an 
hopin’ in er plan of salvation thet belongs 
ter th’ preacher. 

‘*An’ all these things she wrote out in 
tales ez true ez gospels. Fust they come 
out in papers an’ magazines. Then at last 
she drawed one out till hit made a book. 
Hit were jest erbout us here in the valley. 
She set hit down so plain thet yo’ could 
see ev’ry mountain peak, ev’ry shadder on 
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th’ grass, ev’ry windin’ road an’ tasselin’ 
stalk of corn. Yo’ could mighty nigh hear 
th’ birds sing ez yo’ turned th’ pages. An’ 
lL be blamed ef she didn’t put me an’ 
Marthy in. I never knowed I were any- 
thing bet er tarnal sinner till I read erbout 
merself in her book. Still yo’ could tell 
hit were us she were writin’ erbout by th’ 
way she smoothed Marthy’s hair back, an’ 
put hit in erbout me bein’ paunchy an’ 
bowlegged. Bob Teasley ’lowed, when he 


MILLIONS 


read thet book, thet he’d hev knowed me 
by them legs ef he’d saw ’em in Para- 
dise!’’ 

Pappy chuckled delightedly as he 
stretched out the accusing members. 

‘* Now thet’s th’ story of Mary Frances, 
which th’ world thet reads her books don’t 
know. She sent me th’ picter yo’ see up 
thar two years ago. An’ sometimes she 
travels all th’ way back here ter see me. 
An’ she calls me Pappy still.” 


FOR MINUTES 


The Vast Preparations Which Make High Railroad 


Speed Posstble— How the 


Flyers are Managed— 


The I:ngineer’s Work and the Passenger’s Comfort 


By Leroy Scott 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


ASKED a business man 
whose affairs shuttle him 
between New York and 
Chicago what he considered 
the ideal time allowance for 
the journey between the 
two cities. He snapped his fingers. 
‘¢ About that much!’’ he answered. ‘* The 
magic carpet of the Arabian Nights had 
the right schedule. Stepping on the carpet, 
wishing yourself there, then stepping off— 
well, that’s about the proper running time 
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for me. 

The man spoke in hyperbole, of course; 
though he was expressing with fair accu- 
racy the ultimate ideal of speed develop- 
ment, which is instantaneity. The near- 
est approaches to this ideal among long 
distance trains are the eighteen-hour flyers 
put on the middle of last June by the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania railroads 
between New York City and Chicago. We 
have long known that our trains were run- 
ning at high speed for short distances, but 
we have been inclined to consider this 


speed reckless and as achieved only with 
the intense strain of the sprinter. But the 
ease with which the New York Central has 
clipped two hours and the Pennsylvania 
five hours from their fastest schedules be- 
tween New York and Chicago has pro- 
claimed that on a good roadbed an average 
speed of from fifty to sixty miles an hour 
is nota strain but very normal running, 
and has suggested that in years to come 
the normal speed will be even greater. 
Traveling on these trains is not like travel- 
ing on the famous ‘‘flyer’’ of Schehez- 
arade’s fancy, ‘‘stepping on the carpet, 
wishing you were there, and then step- 
ping off’’; but it is, as another man 
summed it up to me, ‘fa dinner, a cigar, 
a bed, a breakfast—and there you are!” 





You go on to one of these flyers (you 
go on, that is, provided you have a pocket- 
book that denies you nothing) for the first 
time pricked with the thrills of adventure; 
you have been told that the Pennsylvania 
train goes over its nine hundred and five 
miles at fifty-one and two-tenths miles an 
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hour, including the stops, and the New 
York Central averages fifty-three and six- 
tenths miles an hour for its nine hundred 
and sixty-five miles, and that both trains 
make spurts at the rate of seventy and 
eighty miles an hour. You don’t know 
what is going to happen to you. A porter 
—even more assiduously polite than the 
average porter, for he is the very culmina- 


a aie 


Outside the 


tion of well-tipped attentiveness—a _ porter 
shows you to your seat in the sleeper, or 
to your state-room or to your drawing- 
room, and you lean back against the plush, 
your face at the window, waiting nervously 
for the first deep cough of the engine. A 
few minutes’ wait, then the conductor’s 
‘¢all aboard!’’ comes to your ears, and 
the flyer glides out of the long train shed, 
and you have begun the fastest long dis- 
tance railroad trip of your life. You 
clutch the arm of your seat apprehensively 
as you rattle across the steel cob-web 
of the yards; and you straightway be- 
gin imagining yourself being jolted and 
hurled gaspingly about by the frantic 
speed—the train, perhaps, dashing about 
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with outer wheels in e air. 
I at least had something of 


curves 


, 
leeling 


as I shot out of Jersey City on t obser- 
vation platform of the Pennsylvania Special. 
Almost at once the big engine ahead struck 


her gait, and smoke-hung Jersey City, 
crowned with the tops of New York’s sky- 
scrapers, began to disappear like 
mirage. Groups of grimy tra 


fading 
Amen who 





round-house. 


had stood aside for the train, rushed past 
and by the time the first leisurely pick was 
raised they were only specks. ‘The track 
as it spun out from beneath the wheels 
was for a dozen yards amere blur in which 
only the gleaming rails had identity. A 
rush and a rattling whi-r-r, and an ex 
press in the opposite direction dashed by, 
and in a minute was two miles away. 
Cities and towns appeared beside us— 
whizzing housetops—then the open country 
again. A skirting hedge was a solid green; 
nearby trees were an impr onistic 
smudge; and the adjacent edges yellow 
wheat fields were not made of separate 
stalks and heads but were a confused sur- 
face of dusky gold. A slight checking as 
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the engine took a curve, or as she scooped 
water from a long trough between the 
tracks—then on at her flying gait. 

Watch in hand, I sat checking the mile 
They sped by—a mile in sixty 

fifty-seven seconds, fifty-three 
seconds, fifty seconds, fifty-one seconds, 
forty-eight seconds. 

‘‘We’re now going at seventy-five miles 
an hour,’’ [ remarked to the gilded, white- 
gloved Pullman conductor beside me. 
‘* That’s traveling.’’ 

‘‘Some,’’ he returned conservatively. 
‘< But we go it at ninety sometimes.’’ 

On we went—first stop at Philadelphia, 
eighty-four miles in eighty-three minutes— 


p sts, 


seconds, 
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went down into a sea of molten gold that is 
now cooling to a surface of gray dross; 
shadows are blotting trees and fields into a 
dusky sameness: the trailing smoke is no 
longer distinguishable from the darkness, 
and the train dashes on into deeper and 
deeper night. A little later the cigar is 
ended—bedtime. And then a little later 
(so it seems, if you sleep, ) the voice of 
the porter informs you it is time to be stir- 
ring. You dress, eat, and after you have 
squared matters with the porter’s cash- 
register palm, you step off the train a 
few minutes before nine, with time to get 
to any man’s office as soon as he is there 
himself. 





The De Witt Clinton flyer of 1831. 


A seven-thousand-pound engine capable of * the frightful speed of a mile in four minutes.” 


just time for a leisurely dinner, as we 
covered the one hundred and five miles to 
Harrisburg, the second stop., As the train 
came to a standstill, the engine was un- 
coupled and steamed off to the round-house 
for a rest and a rub-down, and a fresh 
engine, carrying fresh engineer and fresh 
fireman, backed into her place. Couplings 
were quickly made, the air-brakes tested, 
and three minutes after the train had 
slowed down she was moving out of the 
train shed. 

On, on we go. We have forgotten all 
about imagined jars and jerks, you and I, for 
neither of us ever traveled more comfort- 
ably on a train before. You sit reposefully 
at a window. ‘The sun some time ago 


But you have not made the trip for 
nothing. You paid twenty dollars for your 
ticket, plus ten dollars excess fare for this 
train. Then you paid five dollars for your 
berth, ten dollars for your section, four- 
teen dollars for your state-room, or 
eighteen dollars for your drawing-room, 
whichever your purse agreed you might 
choose;—that is, your transportation cost 
you thirty-five dollars, forty dollars, forty 
four dollars, or forty-eight dollars. Then 
there are many opportunities on the trip to 
part with small sums. ‘There is a stenog- 
rapher, who will take down your important 
letters, typewrite them and see that they 
are mailed at the next stop; a barber-valet 
who will shave you, cut your hair, press 
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your clothes while you sleep, prepare you a 
bath; maids who will serve you five o’clock 
tea, attend to your wife’s hair and hooks 
and eyes, manicure her nails, and give all 
the other aid at the toilet that well-trained 
maids know how to give, and then there is 
the porter who will not let you lose sight 
of him. Your letters are written for noth- 
ing, but there is no sign near the stenog- 
rapher’s desk prohibiting tips; your meals 
are a dollar each plus a tip; a shave is 
twenty-five cents plus a tip, a hair-cut fifty 
cents plus a tip, an ordinary bath fifty 
cents plus a tip, a Russian bath a dollar 
plus a tip, your suit pressed a dollar and 
a quarter plus a tip; nails manicured sev- 
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flyer has been four thousand dollars 
cheaper to you than the cheap train; and 
even if you are only a very modest twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-a-year man, t! 
een-hour train has saved you 
hundred dollars’ worth of time. 

Railroad comfort has developed with rail- 
In the early fifties, when Chi- 
cago and New York were first connected by 
rail,the common practice of a passenger ma- 
king the trip was to ride all day, spending 
the night at some hotel along the route, and 
continue the journey the following morning. 
Even after the first appearance of the sleep- 
ing car the same practice was followed, for 
in the original sleeping cars comfort and 


1e eight- 
bout one 


road speed. 





The fiver of the future. 


One of the great electric locomotives now being constructed for the New York Centra 


enty-five cents plus a tip, the maids’ other 
services as many tips as you want to give; 
and unless you started out well financed, it 
takes your balance to maintain your social 
standing with the porter. If you eat 
nothing and dodge the porter’s broom you 
can cover the distance for thirty-five dol- 
lars—which amount merely permits you to 
exist on the train. Or you can spend 
about fifty-five dollars. You could have 
had a first-class ticket on a differential line, 
running time about twenty-eight hours, for 
sixteen dollars, fourteen dollars less than 
the fare you paid. If your income is a 
million a year and you figure that your 
eight-hour union day is worth about three 
thousand two hundred dollars, then the 


cleanliness were unknown. Making the 
journey so, on trains that ran from twenty 
to twenty-three miles an hour, required 
three or four days. ‘Those trains were to 
the eighteen-hour trains, and all the best 
through expresses of to-day, as a lodging- 
house is to a modern hotel—for, as has 
been indicated, these eighteen-hour trains 
are hotels on wheels, lacking nothing but 
a dozen or two stories in height, elevators 
and a roof garden to make them on a par 
with the most purse-emptying hostelries of 
the big cities. The equipment on both 
roads is practically the same—a combination 
baggage and smoking car, a dining car, a 
coach containing six state-rooms and an 
observation parlor, and one sleeper on the 








“Big Arthur” Allen 


One of the oldest engineers in the country. 


He has seen forty-eight years of vailroad service on the 


New York Central, and now runs the Empire State Express, 


Pennsylvania and two on the New York 
Central. These coaches are the most ex- 
pensive built, costing from about eighteen 
thousand dollars to twenty thousand dollars 
each, which is approximately the cost of 
the big engine that draws them. They 
are, of course, the most powerfully built 
of all coaches; they average one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds each, or 
626 


about twice as much as the ordinary day 
coach and three times as much as many 


day coaches in service. This difference in 
strength and weight, by the way, explains 
why in a collision the Pullmans often sus- 
tain little damage and their occupants little 
injury, while the day coaches are splin- 
tered like match boxes and their passen- 
gers crushed. The weight of each train, 





Charles 


Dean of the engin 


vs in the service of the Pennsylvant 


Lynch 


» with a record of 


years of continuous service 


including engine and tender, is slightly 
under four 


hundred tons. This seems 
heavy, but it is light compared with most 
express trains; for example, the Lake 
Shore Limited, a 
to Chicago, consists of 


twenty-three-hour train 

nine coaches and 

weighs about six hundred and eighty tons. 
The capacity of these itinerant hotels is 
fifty guests on the Pennsylvania and sev- 


enty-five on the New York ¢ 
than the capacity of one single 
coach. 

But it is not the sulky that 
Coaches have improved wonder! 
so have tracks, and the impr 
both have been a necessary pr 
high speed—but the first glory 
the big iron racer between 


belongs to 
sulky’s 
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shafts. When one looks at these fleet, 
powerful beasts, one can but smile when 
he remembers that they are the direct 
progeny of the little locomotives that were 
the astonishment of America seventy-five 
years ago. There was The Best Friend, the 
first locomotive constructed in the United 
States for actual service. You could 
almost take it into your bed-room with you. 
The Best Friend made its trial trips in the 
autumn months of 1830 on a railroad that 
ran out of Charleston, South Carolina. Its 
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the explosion, and the negro and The Best 
Friend were wrecks. 

Then there was the famous DeWitt 
Clinton, which came into service in 1831 
at about the time The Best Friend was 
abruptly going out. It was half wooden, 
weighed three and a half tons, and its 
boiler was about the size of the low pres- 
sure cylinder of the big engine of to-day. 
The coaches were made of ordinary stage 
coaches placed on car wheels, seated six 
passengers inside and four on top, and ran 


A deep cut on the Pennsylvania. 


Such work as this ts an indispensable preliminary to high speed in a hilly country. 
it saves minutes at the rate of three hundred thousand dollars a minute. 
‘ 


triumph was great, but short. One day, 
the next year, while the engineer was at- 
tending to some freight (for the engineer 
of that time was also the train crew) the 
fireman, a negro, became annoyed at the 
buzzing steam that escaped through the 
safety valve. He first tried to cure the 
nuisance by holding the valve down with 
his hand, but the steam pressure was 
stronger than his arm. ‘Then he sat down 
on the lever of the valve. That was bet- 
ter; the steam devil quieted. The negro 
was content for a few minutes—then came 


on rails made of thin strips of iron set on 
wooden stringers. On _ its trial trip this 
‘‘flyer’’ made the distance between 
Albany and Schenectady over the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad at fifteen miles an 
hour. On a later trip the engine developed 
the ‘‘ frightful speed of a mile in four 
minutes.’’ Its fuel was pine knots, and 
so heavy was its discharge of sparks and 
black smoke that on its famous first trip 
the passengers were uncertain whether 
they were going to die of choking or in- 
cineration. They put up their umbrellas, 


























but the coverings of these were soon 
burned off, and the rest of the trip they 
swallowed tarry smoke and buffeted out 
the fires in each other’s clothes, 


THE MODERN BREED OF ENGINES 


Such were the forebears of the great 
engines of to-day. Never was any breed 
improved as this breed. The seven thou- 
sand pound engine of 1830 has increased 
in weight twenty to thirty times. To-day 
passenger locomotives of two hundred 
thousand pounds are common, and some 
reach two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds—with the tender three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand pounds. Some 
of the freight engines, the Clydes and 
Percherons of the railroads, weigh in the 
neighborhood of three hundred thousand 
pounds, or about four hundred and fifty 
thousand with the tenders. However, the 
engines which engage in the long relay 
race between Chicago and New York do 
not approach these extreme weights, with 
the exception of one monster on the Lake 
Shore, which reached two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand pounds, or three 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand pounds 
with its tender. They weigh in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds. Their driving 
wheels are eighty inches in diameter—a 
foot taller than the average man—and 
their height is close to fifteen feet. Beside 
them the passenger engines built twelve 
and fifteen years ago seem dwarfs, and the 
contemporaries of the DeWitt Clinton 
would seem grotesque toys. 

These engines were not constructed 
especially for these runs; they are just the 
same pattern as are the other engines used 
by the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
on all their through fast passenger trains. 
There is this difference, however, as an 
engineer explained it: ‘‘ You can have a 
dozen engines, same weight, same pattern, 
same everything. But when they get out 
on the track some do better work. They’re 
cleverer. You can’t tell why it is or 
where it is—they’re just cleverer. Take 
my engine. There's lots like her here,’’ 
—his arm swept about the smoke-filled 
round-house in which were stalled two 
score iron horses—‘‘ but she’s the clever- 
est engine on this division.’’ 

The chief development of the locomo- 
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tive during the last ten or fifteen years has 
not been toward greater speed; engines 
have long been fast enough for any normal 
demand made upon them. The qualities 
sought by locomotive manufacturers have 
been greater reserve strength, more power, 
the ability to haul heavier trains than were 
ever hauled before and to haul them with- 
out falling a minute behind the schedule. 
This development has begotten its many 
tragedies, the old tragedy of the race 
champion of yesterday being a cart horse 
to-day. Engine ‘‘ Eight hundred and sev- 
enty’’ of the New York Central in 1891 
drew an experimental train from New York 
to Buffalo, four hundred and thirty-six and 
five-tenths miles in four hundred and 
twenty-five minutes and forty-four seconds 
—about sixty-one and five-tenths miles an 
hour. It was a long distance record of 
which the New York Central is still proud. 
But where is engine ‘‘ Eight hundred and 
seventy’’ now? This one time crack of the 
through expresses is now on the compara- 
tively unimportant Harlem division, haul- 
ing suburbanites from mile-apart stations 
into New York City. 

Here is another case which illustrates 
how rapidly the locomotive is developing, 
and how far the mighty may fall. On May 
10, 1903, engine ** Nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine,’’ hauling the Empire State Express, 
made up of five coaches, ran the fastest 
mile ever run on the New York Central, 
and claimed to be the fastest mile ever run 
by a locomotive anywhere in the world—a 
mile in thirty-two seconds, or at the rate of 
one hundred and twelve and five-tenth 
milesan hour. Do you want to know what 
‘*Nine hundred and ninety-nine ’’ is“do- 
ing now? Come with me to the New York 
Central’s yards. See that train over there 
—that one out ot which men are rolling 
milk cans? See the engine at its head ? 
That’s ‘‘ Nine hundred and ninety-nine ”’ 
—hitched to a milk wagon. 

‘*A good engine yet,’’ the Assistant 
General Superintendent will tell you. 
‘*But she’s too light—only one hundred 


thousand pounds. She’s outclassed for 
through service.’’ 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT’ 


The engineers who run these eighteen- 
hour trains and the crack expresses of 
other roads, are at the head of their pro- 
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fession. They are chosen by seniority; 
the oldest man of a grade that qualifies 
him for such service is offered the run. 
If he wants it he takes it, if not he refuses 
it. Of course he accepts, for to run the 
best train on the line is a badge of distinc- 
tion. It is a long journey to the cab of 
one of these engines, and most of the men 
are well grayed before they get there, and 
some are grandfathers. Pull counts for 
nothing—except the pull of a good record. 
Here is the bare outline of the rise of one, 
more or less typical of the rise of all. He 
was a fireman for five years; nowadays a 
man has to fire ten or a dozen years be- 
fore he gets his engine. Then he was 
given a switching engine, and for years 
shunted cars about the railroad yards for 
long hours each day; then he was pro- 
moted to a slow freight, and was sometimes 
on his engine from five in the morning till 
eight at night; then he was promoted to a 
fast freight; then to a local passenger; 
then, by slow steps, to a through ex- 
press; and then the middle of June, at 
fifty-one, to an engine of the eighteen- 
hour train. 

The exacting rules under which this long 
service is performed permit only the re- 
liable men to rise. A crack engineer is 
necessarily temperate, and perhaps habit 
has developed necessity into choice. ‘‘I 
don’t say any man can’t touch up the bot- 
tle if he wants to,’’ the above engineer re- 
marked to me, ‘‘I ain’t that kind of a hair 
pin. But as for me, me and my engine 
takes the same drink.’’ 

Life is much easier to one of these top 
engineers than it was twenty years ago 
when he was monarch of a little asthmatic 
switch engine. He appears at the round- 
house an hour before leaving time and 
‘‘oils up’’ while nine or ten young wipers 
groom the engine with oil-soaked cotton 
waste. If his division is one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles long, he finishes 
the run in a little less than three or four 
hours, and he guides his engine into the 
round-house to be cleaned up and goes off 
to rest till an hour before the flyer bound 
in the opposite direction is due. Then he 
and the engine take the train back to his 
starting point—then home. Another en- 
gineer takes the flyer out on its next trip, 
using the same engine. The second day 
he reports for duty again; or perhaps not 
till the third day, for some engineers work 
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only one day in three. Driving the engine 
of the fastest train on the road is high- 
tension work; the only way to keep an en- 
gineer’s nerves steady is to give him a long 
rest between the nerve-racking runs. But 
there is no day off for the engine. 

Financially these engineers are to be 
envied by the majority of preachers, pro- 
fessors, doctors and lawyers of the country. 
Engineers are paid so much a mile for the 
number of miles they run, the mileage rate 
being different for each kind of service, 
and these rates varying on different roads. 
On lines where the runs are long or many, 
or where the time allowed for rest is com- 
paratively short, some of the crack engi- 
neers make as much as two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month, or three thousand 
dollars a year—a salary many a small col- 
lege president would be gladto have. The 
engineers on the eighteen-hour flyers are 
paid, according to their mileage, from 
about one hundred and forty-five dollars 
to one hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
month. One hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for ten or fifteen days of actual serv- 
ice doesn’t seem bad pay to most of us. 
And the engineer can keep on drawing 
this money until seventy, provided he con- 
tinues physically and mentally competent, 
and provided his eyesight remains good. 
But the eyes, these must be good. The 
engineer is liable to be called in any day, 
perhaps once a month, to have his eyes 
tested. If an examination brings out that 
they are failing—thereafter another man 
sits in that engineer’s cab. 

One is likely to take the eighteen-hour 
trains as one takes a good new play—ad- 
mire the finished production and have 
never a thought that any work was re- 
quired to put it on the stage. But the 
preparation for staging these trains was 
stupendous. The most marked feature of 
the preparation of recent years for high 
speed has been the improvement of the 
road-bed; no other improvement is cap- 
able of doing so much to increase the 
speed of trains throughout the country. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is the most 
striking illustration of this preparation that 
the United States affords—far more strik- 
ing than the New York Central’s road-bed, 
which was brought to its present high ex- 
cellence a dozen years ago, for, when the 
New York Centra! was laid out, Nature was 
the surveying engineer and led the track 

















along river levels where there were few 
grades and no mountains and chasms to be 
solved with years of labor and millions of 
money. Four years ago the Pennsylvania 
could not have safely put on its eighteen- 
hour train; since then improvements that 
will cost seventy million dollars have been 
completed, or are under way, on the road- 
bed between New York and Pittsburg. 
These improvements, and others completed 
and in contemplation that will bring the 
total expenditure up to one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, constitute the great- 
est enterprise ever undertaken to better an 
existing line. 


THE PRICE OF SPEED 


This great expenditure on the road-bed 
is a barter of millions for minutes. Never 
before in history has so much been paid 
for a few ticks of the watch. Spurs of 
mountains have been scraped away and 
cafions cut through ridges by the con- 
tractor’s shovel; streams have been turned 
into new courses; steel bridges have been 
replaced with stone arch bridges, not be- 
cause the steel bridges were wearing out 
but because stone bridges were considered 
safer; auxiliary freight lines have been con- 
structed around portions of the main road 
likely to be congested, partly in order that 
the flyers may have a clear track; a great 


three-tube tunnel beneath the Hudson 
River is under way which will bring 
the trains into the heart of New 
York and greatly reduce the time 
now lost in ferriage from - Jersey 
City; the tracks have been elevated 


through all the towns and cities between 
New York and Philadelphia; sections of 
the original road-bed, some of them repre- 
senting a fortune, have literally been 
thrown away and entirely new lines built; 
these and other great works have been 
undertaken in order to secure a straight, 
level, adequate road-bed. Formerly trains 
in going through cities had to slow down to 
an eighteen-mile gait; now the expresses 
whizz over the elevated tracks at sixty 
miles an hour. At Trenton, New Jersey, 
a curve-eliminating new line was built, the 
track elevated and other improvements 
made; three minutes saved, at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a minute. A snaky 
piece of track five miles long was replaced 
by a ‘straight-away track that intersects 
the original line sixteen times; another, 
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twisting five miles through the mountains, 
has been replaced, with stupendous labor, 
by a straight line that saves a mile and re- 
duces a circle and a half of curvature to 
almost nothing. Between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg, a distance of one hun- 
dred and five miles, no more than three 
miles of the track as it was a few years ago 
remain; three hours was the time allow- 
ance then for expresses between the two 
cities—now the eighteen-hour train makes 
the run in an hour and fifty-five minutes. 
Such, briefly, was the sort of preparation 
the Pennsylvania had to make before it 
could stage its eighteen-hour flyer. 
Though these trains are unrivaled in 
speed for long distances, yet speed ap- 
proaching theirs is maintained on many 
shorter runs in the East and Middle West; 
for example, one can go from New York to 
Boston in five hours at an average hourly 
speed of forty-seven miles. On a few 
very short runs an even higher speed is 
maintained; for instance, one can travel 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City at sev- 
enty miles an hour. The great trunk lines 
of the West, of course, do not approach 
sucha speed as this, their traffic does not 
demand it, and their road-beds do not per- 
mit itas normal running; an average speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour is a good rate 
on a through train between Chicago and 
San Francisco. This means four full days 
from coast to coast. But some day, when 
the Western country has developed and 
greater speed is demanded, New York and 
San Francisco will come much nearer to 
each other. Four days between the two 
cities has often been beaten by specials. 
Away back in 1876 the Jarrett & Palmer 
theatrical special made its celebrated run 
in eighty-four hours and seventeen min- 
utes, an average speed of forty miles an 
hour—a record still considered splendid 
transcontinental running; and only a few 
weeks ago a skyrockety California miner 
named Scott made the run from Los An- 
geles to Chicago in a Santa Fé special in 
forty-four hours and fifty-four minutes, 
covering the two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five miles at about fifty-one miles 
an hour. Had he jumped from his spe- 
cial upon an eighteen-hour train he would 
have made the run between Los Angeles 
and New York in less than sixty-three 
hours, 
It is gratifying to our national egotism 
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to know that these eighteen-hour expresses 
are the fastest long-distance trains in the 
world. The celebrated Sud Express runs 
from Paris to Bayonne, a distance of four 
hundred and eighty-eight miles, at forty- 
nine and three-tenths miles an hour. The 
West Coast Express covers the distance 
between London and Glasgow, four hun- 
dred and one and five-tenths miles, at 
fifty and eighteen one-hundredths miles 
an hour, and the East Coast Express cov- 
ers the three hundred and ninety-three 
and five-tenths miles between London and 
Edinburgh at fifty and seventy-seven one- 
hundredths miles an hour. As has been 
stated elsewhere, the Pennsylvania train’s 
average speed is fifty-one and two-tenths 
miles, and the New York Central train is 
fifty-three and six-tenths miles. 


THE PROFIT OF SPEED 


How great is the profit in these eighteen- 
hour trains? Fifty passengers at thirty dol- 
lars are only fifteen hundred dollars, and 
seventy-five passengers only two thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars, while two 
hundred passengers (a load on the average 
through express) are four thousand dol- 
lars. The officials of the New York Cen- 
trail and the Pennsylvania do not know 
how much it costs to run these trains; 
most of the items of expense they can fig- 
ure out, but they cannot calculate the wear 
and tear upon road-bed and rolling stock 
entailed by such great speed. Perhaps 
the trains are making a little money; per- 
haps they are just meeting expenses; per- 
haps they are run at a loss. If there is no 
gain, then why are they run? Because 
they are a good advertisement. They help 
spread the name and fame of these two 
roads and attract passengers for the slower 
trains. There’s the profit. 

The question naturally rises, what will 
be the long-distance speed of the future ? 
In five or ten years from now will even 
faster trains, say sixteen-hour flyers, be 
running between New York and Chicago? 
—and will there be corresponding cuts be- 
tween other cities? As to the possibility 
of such trains, there is no better index 
than the achievements of the past and 
present. In April of this year a train of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
ran the two hundred and two miles be- 
tween Clinton and Boone, Iowa, in three 


hours and nine minutes, an average speed 
of about sixty-four miles an hour. Re- 
cently the Pennsylvania Special made up 
fifteen minutes on sixty-five miles of the 
track where the schedule called for bet- 
ter than sixty miles an hour, running 
at the average speed of about eighty 
miles an hour, and a couple of years 
ago a heavy New York Central train ran 
sixty-nine miles at the same average speed. 
On one of its first westbound trips the 
Pennsylvania Special, without difficulty, 
made up fifty minutes of lost time between _ 
Pittsburg and Chicago. Ten years ago, in 
September, 1895, the New York Central 
ran a special train from New York to Buf- 


‘falo, four hundred and thirty-six and five- 


tenths miles, in four hundred and seven 
and two-third minutes, an average speed, 
exclusive of two stops, of sixty-four and 
twenty-five one-hundredths miles an hour. 
Had this train continued West at the same 
speed, Chicago would have been reached 
in fifteen hours and fifteen minutes. Such 
records as these leave us without a doubt 
that even at present the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania could, though doubtless 
only at considerable strain, regularly run 
sixteen-hour flyers between New York and 
Chicago. So a sixteen-hour train for 1910 
or 1915 is no impossible dream. 

And a little later we may be making the 
trip in even quicker time. Just before the 
New York Central put on its eighteen-hour 
train the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern ran a special train, consisting of engine 
and three one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand-pound Pullmans, between Chicago 
and Buffalo to test the speed capacity of its 
engines and road-bed. On the westbound 
trip the five hundred and twenty-five miles 
between Buffalo and Chicago were covered 
at an average speed, including stops, of 
sixty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths 
miles an hour, or sixty-nine and sixty-nine 
one-hundredths miles an hour excluding 
stops. On its return trip the train covered 
the distance at the rate of sixty-nine and 
fifty-three one-hundredths miles an hour 
including stops, or excluding stops, at sev- 
enty and ninety-four one-hundredths miles 
an hour. Had the train come on to New 
York at the rate it maintained on the sec- 
ond trip, it would have made the run from 
Chicago to New York in thirteen hours 
and fifty minutes. There is no reason to 
doubt that a special train, in a race against 
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time, could run between the two cities in 
fourteen hours or under—which, by the 
way, is at the rate of around the world in 
fourteen and a third days. Some day, 
when our present perfection shall have 
been further perfected, fourteen hours may 
be considered normal running between 
New York and Chicago. Then Schehez- 
arade, if she would retain her laurels, will 
have to begin to take thought about speed- 
ing up her carpet. 

The steam locomotive is supreme at 
present, but is its supremacy going to last ? 
The trains on part of the Long Island 
Railroad are now being drawn by electrical 
power, and the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads are preparing to 
use electric engines on their New York 
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city terminals. A ninety-seven-ton electric 
engine, with which the New York Central 
has been experimenting, has attained the 
speed of ninety miles an hour, and has 
drawn a train of nine heavy Pullmans at 
sixty-eight miles an hour. Electric power 
can be generated much cheaper than pret 
power, but there is very heavy loss in 
transmission, and it is this loss that con- 
stitutes the chief disqualification of the 
electric engine for long-distance service. 
The discovery of a method of preventing 
this loss of power—and the discovery will 
come—will probably revolutionize railroad 
traffic. Then the fall of these giant racers 
may be greater than Nine Hundred and 
Ninety-nine’s fall from flyer to milk wagon. 
It may be straight to the scrap heap. 


LECT UES 


The Story of a Real Boy's Lyceum 


By Henry 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE REAL DI 
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friend Plupy, the little town 
of Exeter, unfortunate as 
the birthplace of such des- 
perate characters as Plupy, 
Pewt, Beany, Puzzy, Whack, Boog, Skin- 
ny, Fatty and others, was, per contra, for- 
tunate in having maintained for a series 
of years an excellent course of lectures 
known as the ‘‘ Lyceum Course.’’ 

From a literary, educational and social 
point of view, the Lyceum held a position 
of unquestioned pre-eminence in the opin- 
ion of thinking citizens, but in the candid 
opinion of the boys it fell far short of the 
intrinsic and manifold excellence of ‘‘Com- 
ical Brown,’’ ‘‘ Dolly Bidwell,’’ Morris 
Brothers’ Minstrels, and Washburn’s 
Grand Sensation. 

However, the Lyceum was not without 
7” 
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its effect upon the minds of our small 
friends, as in one way or another, by pass- 
ing bills, running errands, helping the jan- 
itor sweep the Town Hall floor, or assistiag 
in exhuming the rickety settees from the 
cellar, they succeeded in attending the lec- 
tures with praiseworthy regularity, and 
marveled open-mouthed over the astonish- 
ing statements of famous gentlemen whe 
came, saw, conquered and retired with 
established reputation and replenished bank 
accounts, 

Our young friends having exhausted 
their ingenuity in rehearsing shows of all 
sorts in Fatty’s barn, it is not surprising 
that the idea of having a course of lectures 
of their own should occur to the fertile 
mind of Plupy. It was in fact the most 
likely thing to have occurred that 
thoughtful youth, as he had, or to speak 
more correctly, thought he had, which for 
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The lecturer. 


all practical purposes amounted to the same 
thing, a decided talent for literary compo- 


and appalling. 

Indeed, so far from winning the un- 
stinted approval of his good preceptor, in 
the exercise of his peculiar gift, he had 
successively and successfully achieved dis- 
tinction in turning out the worst specimens 
of composition ever seen in that school. 

Far from being dismayed at lack of ap- 
preciation, Plupy, with smiling optimism, 
attributed it to want of literary taste on 
the part of his teacher, and persevered in 
acquiring a style and polish of a hitherto 
unknown quality. And when this chance 
so opportunely arrived, he grasped it with 
enthusiasm and broached the idea confi- 
dently to his friends. 

He was grieved to encounter on their 
part a want of ardor and but little encour- 
agement in his literary aims, a phenome- 
non which experience has taught me is not 
uncommon in the literary world of to-day. 
But by tangible promises of refreshments, 
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enthusiasm of a mild sort was 
engendered in their benighted 
minds, and by skilfully dan- 
gling this glittering bait before 
their eyes, he finally enlisted 
Beany, Puzzy, Whack, Boog, 
Fatty and Billy Swett for the 
course and appointed Wed- 
nesday evening of the ensuing 
week as the date of the first 
meeting, which gave him am- 
ple time to prepare an essay 
of a severely moral nature, 
under the title of ‘‘Cheet- 
ing.’’ ‘ 

At the hour appointed the 
subscribers to the course met 
in the large kitchen of Plupy’s 
house and, as a preliminary 
measure, held a short busi- 
ness meeting, in which it was 
voted by a strong majority 
that Fatty should preside and 
introduce the lecturer. 

This happy result was not 
exactly a tribute to his supe- 
rior qualifications for the posi- 
tion, but was due in great 


measure to his undoubted 
physical prowess and _ his 
truculent intimation of his 


ability to ‘‘lick’’ any boy in 
the crowd in the very short period of two 
minutes. 

That his election fell short of entire 
unanimity was due to the less pacific dis- 
position of Boog, who loudly vociferated 
‘*No,’’ and intimated carping distrust of 
Fatty’s ability to ‘‘lick’’ anybody. 

The vote being declared, however, and 
quiet restored, Fatty arose to introduce the 
speaker just in time to receive in his flushed 
and beaming countenance a spitball of such 
plastic properties as to adhere with some 
firmness, with which projectile Boog sought 
to emphasize his dissatisfaction with the 
late election. 

Serious trouble was averted by the inter- 
position of peacemakers, and after as lucid 
an introduction as the circumstances al- 
lowed, Plupy modestly arose and essayed 
to moisten his throat with a bumper of 
sweetened water which was placed on the 
table in front of him. 

Now Beany, who was by disposition 
guileful, and who sought to enliven the 
exercises by the introduction of pleasing 
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variety, had substituted a glass of strong 
vinegar for the milder decoction, and when 
Plupy introduced this acrid liquid into his 
swanlike throat, a sudden and startling ex- 
plosion of coughs, crows and gasps followed, 
which compelled a hasty retirement to the 
sink, and the application of drastic meas- 
ures to enable him to regain his breath. 

It was some time before the outraged 
lecturer could be persuaded to return to 
the platform, but finally order was restored 
and Plupy, holding his manuscript at the 
proper angle, in a high pitched and most 
unnatural voice, delivered himself of the 
following literary sunburst: 


CHEETING 


they is 3 kinds of cheeting. meen cheet- 
ing, cheeting for fun and cheeting becaus 
they is times when it wood be 
prety meen not to cheet. 

it is rong to cheet enny person. 
some peeple whitch have cheeted 
and have got money whitch had 
aught to belong to the peeple 
whitch have erned it onestly and 
whitch have been cheeted out of 
it, have lived sinful lives and have 
gone to jale at last. 


‘‘Huh, old Gethro Simpson 
had ought to go to jail for cheatin’ 
us,’’ interrupted Beany bitterly, 
But was silenced by the chairman 
and the lecturer proceeded. 


cheeting is pretty bad some times 
but it is not as bad as stealing. 
My father says so and i gess he 
knows. one day i was playing 
marbles with Pewt and Beany and 
when it was my tirn to set up an 
ally i set up a big white one whitch 
was esy to hit and Beany he did 
two (at this point Beany, feeling 
that the eyes of the world were 
upon him, looked extremely virtu- 
ous) and when Pewt set one up 
he set up a teeny little chinee and 
crouded it into the mud so me and 
Beany coodent hardly see it and he 
dreened us out of all the marbles 
we had. i lost 48 marbles and 3 ste 
agats and 6 allys and Beany he* &G& 
lost 92 big marbles and then Pewt 
woodent set us up and went of 
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ratling them in his pockets so as to make 
us mad, and we was mad two but we wood 
have been madder if Pewt had stole our 
marbles, 


‘¢T bet Jim Barlow could have dreened 
him,’’ said Beany. 

‘*Huh, Tady Burton can dreen Jim 
Barlow,’’ chimed in Whack. 

‘*No he can’t neether,’’ insisted Beany. 

‘*Yes he can teether, and lick him 
too.’’ 

**T betcher.’’ 

**I betcher too.’’ 

‘« You don’t dast to back it up!’’ 

‘*T betcher I do.’’ 

‘<I betcher don’t.” 

‘«’F you fellers don’t shet up they won’t 
be enny treat,’’ here interposed Plupy in- 
dignantly, whereupon the disputants sub- 
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‘* You don’t dast back it up.” 


sided after snarling ‘‘Y’ ah-h’’ at each 
other, and Plupy resumed the interrupted 
reading. 


the next time we plaid i got the littlest 
chineeicood find to set up and Pewt he kept 
fudging and then i fudged two and Pewt 
was mad and kept holering no fudging and 
all the time he was fudging two and i 
dreened Pewt and he was mad that time. 
me and Beany we said Pewt cheeted the 
ferst time and Pewt he said i cheeted the 
second time. but neether of us wood 
steel xcept Perry Moltons apples and that 
is only hooking. (Great relief and appre- 
ciation was manifested at this subtile dis- 
tinction ). 

Most all peeple cheet sometimes. my 
father and Charles Talor are all the time 
cheeting eech other in trades and when they 
find it out and dont get mada bit. cheet- 
ing like that aint rong becaus they do it 
jest for fun. 


«T knew your father was a old cheat,’’ 
said Beany, whereupon Plupy dropped 
his essay and came off the platform in two 
jumps to resent the insinuation, while 
Beany, hastily throwing himself into an at- 
titude of defense, awaited the onset with a 
courage born of experience, while a chorus 
of ‘‘ That’s mean, Beany; aw now, Beany, 
paste him a good one, Plupy; give him a 
side-winder,’’ arose from the scandalized 
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guests. The fight was, however, prevent- 
ed by Fatty, who restrained Plupy without 
difficulty, while the rest united in denoun- 
cing Beany, who with some difficulty was 
persuaded to resume his seat, which he 
did with much muttering and defiant 
shaking of his head. 

Then Plupy, much cheered in spirit by 
the faithful backing of his friends, contin- 
ued his essay. 


one day Charles Talor come over to the 
house with a new pair of boots under his 
arm and said he wanted to sell them to 
father becaus they was two tite for him. 
and father he laffed and said it wasent 
much sence in Talor’s trying to wear num- 
ber 9 boots on number 12 feet, and Talor 
he laffed two. then father said how much 
was the boots and Talor said you cood get 
boots not a bit better than those at old 
Stacys for 5 dolars and a half and at Erl 
and Cutts for 5 dolars and 75 cents but he 
said he got these so cheep that he wood 
let father have them for 4 dolars and 50 
cents. so father he tride them on and he 
stamped his foot and said they felt buly 
and he told Talor he wood give him 2 dolars 
and 50 cents and they talked and talked 
and talked and bimely Talor he said he 
wood take 3 dolars and 25 cents as long as 
it was father but he wood be feerfully 
cheeted. so father paid for them and 
Talor went of looking prety glum and 
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father he laffed and said he guessed he 
was about even with Talor for the hen 
trade when Talor sold him some spring 
chickings with spirs on them 2 inches long 
and he showed mother the boots and said 
they was wirth 6 dolars if they was wirth a 
cent and he only paid 3 dolars and 25 
cents for them, and mother she said that i 
needed a pair of boots two and as long as 
he saved so much on his boots he had bet- 
ter buy me a pair and father he laffed and 
said he wood and the next nite we went 
down to Erl and Cutts and asked for a 
pair of boots for me, and Mister Er] said 
he had some good boots whitch he was 
selling for almost nothing becaus they had 
been in the store so long. so father 
bought me a pair for 1 dolar and 25 cents 
and they was jest like the ones Mister 
Talor sold father and then Mister Erl 
asked father if he dident want a pair for 
himself and father said he had a new pair 
and Mister Erl he said he sold Talor a pair 
jest like fathers for one dolar and twenty- 
five cents and father tirned red and said 
yes Talor saw his new boots and liked 
them so well that he bougt a pair of cheep 
ones that looked jest like them. then we 
went out and father said he wood fix Talor 


LECTURE 637 
for that and he give me 5 cents not to tell 
mother and Aunt Sarah for they wood laff 
at him for a year. (Great applause by the 
audience and much commiseration over 
the perfidious conduct of ‘‘ Talor’’ ). 

they is lots of other kinds of cheeting. 
sometimes when we are playing crokay we 
try not to have to go through the middle 
wicker but we most always get cought 
when we cheet and then Cele gets mad 
and wont play with us til the next time. 


‘*T can go through a game without miss- 
ing a wicket,’’ here interrupted Boog. 

‘“Who said you couldn’t?’’ retorted 
Puzzy. 

‘‘T can beat you, old Puz, anyway,’’ 
sneered Boog, ‘‘ and lick you easy.’’ 

‘*You ain’t man enough to do nee- 
ther,’’ roared Puzzy, arising defiantly. 

‘*T betcher!’’ 

‘*T betcher too!’’ 

‘«Shut up, fellers!’’ bellowed Fatty. 

‘*T would have licked you last time if 
old Miss Finn hadn’t stopped us,’’ de- 
clared Puzzy. 

‘Who got a black eye ?”’ 

‘*Who got a bludy nose ?”’ 

And Plupy continued. 








““Talor he said he wood take 3 dolars and 25 cents so long as it was father.” 
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i guess most everybody cheets some. 
sometimes somebody comes to the house 
whitch nobody wants to see and Aunt 
Sarah will say, for mersy sakes Joanna there 
comes that dredful woman, but when she 
comes in they say they are auful glad to 
see her and make her take of her things 
and stop to super and they put on the best 
china and have gelly and hot biskit. so one 
day i asked Aunt Sarah if that wasent 
cheeting and Aunt Sarah she said perhaps 
it was, but if we dident do enny wirse 
cheeting than making peeple 
feel prety good she gessed it 
wasent very bad cheeting. 

the time Fliperty Flannigan 
marked all my words rite and 
i was going to get a prise for 
the best speler it was cheeting 
but old Francis licked time 
out of me becaus i told him i 
hit Cawcaw ferst and i wasent 
going to get another licking 
you bet. (Nods of approba- 
tion and shouts of ‘‘That’s 
right, Plupy, bully for you,’’ 
upon which Plupy, much 
encouraged, proceeded. ) 

sometimes the fellers cheet 
in school. if a feller cant 
resite his lesson all rite and 
another feller whitch sets next 
to him knows the ansor he is 
a prety meen feller if he dont 
tell him. (Vociferous ap- 
plause from the audience, on 
whom the sentiment appears 
to have made a_ decided 
hit.) old Francis says it, is 
the wirst thing a feller can 
do, and enny body whitch 
will do that will come to a, 
bad end, but i wood rather 
have old Francis think i was a tuff nut 
than to have the fellers think i was meen, 
(Great applause) only i dont like to have 
him lick time out of me for it. (Laugh- 
ter.) the other day in geografy lesson old 
Francis asked Beany what was the capital 
of New Jersey and i thaught Beany dident 
know becaus he most always misses (here 
Beany volunteered the information that he 
guessed he didn’t miss any more than 
Plupy, but was appeased when Plupy apol- 
ogized by saying that Beany was smart 
enough, only he was always raising time ) and 
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soi whispered Hartford and New Haven and 
Beany he holered Hartford and New Ha- 
ven and old Francis grabed Beany and 
shook him round lively and sent him to the 
foot of the class. Beany was auful mad 
with me becaus he was jest going to anser 
rite when i told him rong, and he woodent 
speak to me for 2 days. (Vociferous 
cheers and catcalls, which suddenly stop- 
ped when a sharp rapping was heard 
on the floor above where the family were 
peacefully gathered. ) 

They is other kinds of 
cheeting two. once me and 
Beany was fiting (deep inter- 
est manifested on the part 
of all, and ‘* Which licked ?’’ 
was the breathless question 
from Boog) and all of a sud- 
den Beany began to hold on 
to his stumock as if he was 
sufering feerful and when a 
feller is fiting and holds on 
to his stumock, it aint fair to 
hit enny more than it is to 
hit him when he is down, 
and so i stoped and leaned 
over to see if he was hurt 
and Beany he stratened up 
and hit me a feerful paist in 
the eye and blacked it and so 
i got licked that time. Beany 
he thaugt it was a prety good 
trick to play on me and i 
thaugt so two after i got over 
my mad and the next time I 
had a fite with Pewt i pre- 
tended i was auful hurt and 
held on to my stumock and 
bent up double and wached 
my chance to straten up like 
Beany did and black Pewt’s 
eye but Pewt dident give me 
enny chance and gumped on me when i 
was all bent double and lammed me. i 
think that was prety meen cheeting for 
Pewt. (Great indignation expressed by all. ) 

anti so fellers as i said before cheeting is 
rong, and we aught never to cheet if we can 
help it and never to cheet meen ennyway. 


When the applause had subsided the 
hospitable Plupy passed round apples, pop- 
corn and sweetened water, to which full jus- 
tice was done, and the date of the next lec- 
ture was set for the Wednesday following. 
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VANCOUVER’S VOYAGES 


The Adventurous History of the English Captain who Proved Conclu- 
sively that there was no North-East Passage—Drawn from Orig- 
inal Sources— Fourth Paper in the Series, Vikings of the Pacific 


By Agnes C. 






ITH Gray’s entrance of the 
i Columbia, the great drama 
Ss of discovery on the North- 
ri se west Coast of America was 
oem) drawing to a close. 

fe Ss After the death of Ber- 
ing on the B ter Islands, and of 
Cook at Hawaii, while on voyages to prove 
there was no North-East Passage, no open 
waterway between Pacific and Atlantic— 
it seems impossible that the myth of an 
open sea from Asia to Europe could still 
delude men; but it was in hunting for 
China that Columbus found America; and 
it was in hunting for a something that had 
no existence, except in the foolish theories 
of the schoolmen, that the whole North- 
west Coast of America was exploited. 

Bering had been called ‘‘coward’’ for 
not sailing through a solid continent. Cook 
was accused of fur-trading, ‘‘ pottering in 
peltries,’’ to the neglect of discovery, be- 
cause his crews sold their sea-otter at 
profit. To be sure, the combined results 
of Bering’s and Cook’s voyages proved 
there was no waterway through Alaska to 
the Atlantic; but in addition to blackening 
the reputations of the two great navigators 
in order to throw discredit on their con- 
clusions, the schoolmen bellicosely de- 
manded, might there not be a passage 
south of Alaska, between Russia’s claim on 
the north and Spain’s on thesouth? Both 
Bering and Cook had been driven out from 
this section of the coast by gales. This 
left a thousand miles of American coast 
unexplored. Cook had said there were 
no Straits of Fuca, of which the old Greek 
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pilot in the service of New Spain had told 
legends of fictitious voyages two centuries 
before; yet Barclay, an East India English 
trader, had been up those very straits. 
So had Meares, another trader. So had 
Kendrick and Gray, the two Americans, 
This was the very section which Bering 
and Cook had left untouched; and who 
could tell where these straits might lead ? 
They were like a second Mediterranean. 
Meares argued they might connect with 
Hudson Bay. 

Then, Spain had forced matters to a 
climax by seizing Meares’ vessels and fort 
at Nootka as contraband. That had only 
one meaning. Spain was trying to lay 
hands on everything from New Spain to 
Russian territory on the north. If Spain 
claimed all north to the Straits of Fuca, 
and Russia claimed all south to the Straits 
of Fuca, where was England’s claim of 
New Albion discovered by Sir Frajficis 
Drake, and of all that coast which Cook 
had sighted round Nootka? 

Captain George Vancouver, formerly 
midshipman with Cook, was summoned 
post-haste by the British Admiralty. Os- 
tensibly, his mission was to receive back 
at Nootka all the lands which the Span- 
iards had taken from Meares, the trader. 
Really, he was to explore the coast from 
New Spain on the south to Russian Ameri- 
ca on the north, and to hold that coast for 
England. That Spain had already ex- 
plored the islands of this coast was a mere 
detail. There remained the continental 
shore still to be explored. Besides, Spain 
had not followed up her explorations by 
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possession. She had kept her navigations 
secret. In many cases, her navigators had 
not even landed. 


THE AIM OF VANCOUVER’S LIFE 


Vancouver was still in his prime, under 
forty. Serving in the navy from boyhood, 
he had all a practical seaman’s contempt 
for theories. This contempt was given 
point by the world’ s attitude towards Cook. 
Vancouver had been on the spot with 
Cook. He knew there was mo North- 
East Passage. Cook had proved that. 
Yet the world refused credence. 

For the practical navigator there re- 
mained only one course, and that course 
became the one aim, the consuming am- 
bition of Vancouver's life, to destroy the 
last vestige of the myth of a North-East 
Passage, to explore the northwest coast 
of America so thoroughly there would not 
remain a single unknown inlet that could 
be used as a possible prop for the school- 
men’s theories, to penetrate every inlet 
from California to Alaska—mainland and 
island; to demonstrate that no one possi- 
ble opening led to the Atlantic. 

The two ships, Discovery and Chatham, 
with a supply ship, the Daedalus, to fol- 
low later, were fitted out for long and 
thorough work. Vancouver’s vessel, the 
Discovery, carried twenty guns with a 
crew of a hundred men. The tender, 
Chatham, under Broughten, had ten guns 
and forty-five men. With Vancouver, 
went Menzies, and Puget, and Baker, and 
Johnstone—names that were to become 
place marks on the Pacific. The Dzs- 
covery and Chatham \eft England in the 
spring of 1791. A year later found them 
cutting the waves from Hawaii for Ameri- 
ca—the New Albion of Drake’s discovery, 
forgotten by England until Spain’s activity 
stimulated memory of the pirate voyage. 

A swashing swell met the ships as they 
neared America. Phosphorescent lights 
blue as sulphur flame slimed the sea in a 
trail of rippling fire; and a land bird, 
washed out by the waves, told of New 
Albion’s shore. For the first two weeks 
of April, the Dzscovery and Chatham 
had driven under cloud of sail and sunny 
skies; but on the sixteenth, just when the 
white fret of reefs ahead forewarned land 
—heavy weather settled over the ships. 
To the fore, bare, majestic, compact as a 
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wall, the coast of New Albion towered out 
of the surf near Mendocino. Cheers went 
up from the lookout for the landfall of 
Francis Drake’s discovery. Then, tor- 
rents of rain washed out surf and shore. 
The hurricane gales that had driven all 
other navigators out to sea from this coast 
now lashed Vancouver. Such smash- 
ing seas swept over decks that masts, sails, 
railings were wrenched away. 


THE ENGLISHMAN MISSES FINDING THE 
COLUMBIA 


Was it ill-luck or destiny that caught 
Vancouver in this gale? If he had not 
been driven off shore here, he might have 
been just two weeks before Gray on the 
Columbia, and made good England’s 
claim of all territory between New Spain 
and Alaska. When the weather cleared, 
on April 27, the ocean was turgid, plainly 
tinged river-color by inland waters; but 
ground swell of storm and tide rolled 
across the shelving sandbars. Not a notch 
nor an opening breached through the flaw 
of the horizon from the ocean to the 
source of the shallow green. Vancouver 
was too far off shore to see that there really 
was a break in the surf wash. He thought 
—and thought rightly—this was the place, 
where the trader, Meares, had hoped to 
find the great river of the West, only to 
be disappointed and to name the point 
Cape Disappointment. Vancouver was 
not to be fooled by any such fanciful 
theories. ‘* Not considering this opening 
worthy of more attention,’’ he writes, ‘I 
continued to the Northwest.'’ He had 
missed the greatest honor that yet re- 
mained for any discoverer on the Pacific. 
Within two weeks, Gray, the American— 
heading back to these baffling tides with a 
dogged persistence that won its own glory 
—was to succeed in passing the breakers 
and discovering the Columbia. 


HE SIGHTS THE OLYMPUS RANGE 


As the calm permitted approach to the 
shore again, forests appeared through the 
haze—that soft, velvet, caressing haze of 
the dreamy, lazily swelling Pacific—forests 
of fir and spruce and pine and cypress, in 
all the riot of dank, spring growth, a dense 
tangle of wind fall and underbrush and great 
vines below, festooned with the light green 
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stringy mosses of cloud-line overhead and 
almost impervious to sunlight. Myriad 
wild fowl covered the sea. The-coast be- 
came beetling precipice, that rolled inland 
forest-clad to mountains jagging ragged 
peaks through the clouds. This was the 
Olympus Range, first noticed by Meares, 
and to-day seen for miles out at sea like a 
ridge of opalescent domes suspended in 
mid-heaven. 


VANCOUVER MEETS GRAY 


Vancouver was gliding into the Straits 
of Fuca when the slender pennant of a far 
ship floated above the blue horizon out- 
ward bound. Another wave roll and the 
flag was seen to be above full-blown sails 
and a square hulled, trim, little trader of 
American colors. At six in the morning 
of April 29, the American saluted with a 
cannon shot. Vancouver answered with a 
charge from his decks, rightly guessing 
this was Robert Gray on the Columéza. 

Puget and Menzies were sent to inquire 
about Gray’s cruise. They brought back 
word that Gray had been fifty miles up the 
Straits of Fuca, and most astounding to 
Vancouver’s ambitions, that the American 
had been off the mouth of a river south of 
the straits at 46’ 10°, where the tide pre- 
vented entrance for nine days. ‘‘ The river 
Mr. Gray mentioned,’’* says Vancouver, 
‘should be south of Cape Disappoint- 
ment. This was passed on the forenoon 
of the twenty-seventh, and if any inlet or 
river be found, it must be a very intricate 
one, inaccessible . owing to reefs and 
broken water . I was thoroughly con- 
vinced, as were most persons on board, that 
we could not possibly have passed any 
cape . . . from Mendocino to Classet 
(Flattery).’’ 

Keen to prove that no North-East Pas- 
sage existed by way of the Straits of Fuca, 
Vancouver headed inland, close to the 
south shore, where craggy heights offered 
some guidance through the labyrinth of 
islands and fog. Eight miles inside the 
straits he anchored for the night. 


DISCOVERS AND NAMES MT. BAKER 


The next morning the sun rose over one 
of the fairest scenes of the Pacific Coast 
—an arm of the sea, placid as a lake, gem- 
med by countless craggy islands. On the 
land side were the forested valleys rolling 





in to the purple folds of the mountains, 
and beyond, eastward, dazzling as a huge 
shield of fire in the sunrise, a white mass, 
whiter than the whitest clouds, swimming 
aerially in mid-heaven. Lieutenant Baker 
was the first to catch a glimpse of the vis- 
ion for which every western traveler now 
watches, the famous peak seen by land or 
sea for hundreds of miles, the playground 
of the jagged, green lightnings on the hot 
summer nights, and the peak was named 
after him—Mount Baker. 

For the first time in history white men’s 
boats plied the waters of the great inland 
sea now variously known as Admiralty In- 
let, Puget Sound, Hood Canal. ‘There 
must be no myth of a North-East Passage 
left lurking in any of the many inlets of 
this spider-shaped sea. Vancouver, Men- 
zies, Puget and Johnstone set out in the 
small boats to penetrate every trace of 
water passage. Instead of leading north- 
east, the tangled maze of forest-hidden 
channels meandered southward. Savages 
swarmed over the water, paddling round 
and round the white men, for all the world 
like birds of prey circling for a chance to 
swoop at the first unguarded moment. 
Tying trinkets to pieces of wood, Puget let 
the gifts float back as peace offerings to 
woo good will. The effect was what soft- 
ness always is to an Indian spoiling for a 
fight—an incentive to boldness. When 
Puget landed for noon meal, a score of red- 
skins lined up ashore and began stringing 
their bows for action. Puget drew a line 
along the sand with his cutlass and signaled 
the warriors to keep back. ‘They scram- 
bled out of his reach with a great clatter. 
It only needed some fellow bolder than the 
rest to push across the line and massacre 
would begin. Puget did not wait. By 
way of putting the fear of the Lord and 
respect for the white man in the heart of 
the Indian, he trained the swivel of the 
small-boat landward and fired in mid-air. 
The result was instantaneous. Weapons 
were dropped. On Monday, mid-day, June 
4, Vancouver and Broughton landed at Point 
Possession. Officers drew up in line. The 
English flag was unfurled, a royal salute 
fired, and possession taken of all the coast 
of New Albion from latitude 39° to the 
Straits of Fuca, which Vancouver named 
Gulf of Gorgia. Just a month before, 
Gray, the American, had preceded this act 
of possession by a similar ceremony for the 
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United States on the banks of the Colum- 
bia. 

The sum total of Vancouver’s work so 
far had been the exploration of Puget 
Sound, which is to the West what the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is to the East. It seemed 
his ill-luck to miss by just a hair’s breadth 
the prizes he coveted. He had missed the 
discovery of the Columbia. He was now 
to miss the second largest river of the 
Northwest—the Fraser. He had hoped 
to be the first to round the Straits of Fuca, 
disproving the assumption that they led to 
the Atlantic; and he came on the spot 
only to learn that the two English traders, 
Meares and Barclay; the two Americans, 
Kendrick and Gray, and two Spaniards, 
Don Galiano and Don Valdes, had already 
proved practically that this part of the 
coast was a large island, and the Straits of 
Fuca an arm of the Pacific Ocean. 
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THE STRAITS OF FUCA A SECOND MEDI- 


TERRANEAN 


Fifty Indians, in the long dugouts, of 
grotesquely carved prows and gaudy paint 
common among Pacific tribes, escorted 
Vancouver’s boats northward the second 
week in June through the labyrinthin pas- 
sageways of cypress-grown islets to Burrard 
Inlet. ‘To Peter Puget was assigned the 
work of coasting the mainland side and 
tracing every inlet to its head-waters. 
Johnstone went ahead in a small boat to 
reconnoiter the way out of the Pacific. On 
both sides the shores now rose in beetling 
precipice and steep mountains, down which 
foamed cataracts setting the echo of myriad 
bells tinkling through the wilds. The sea 
was tinged with milky sediment, but fog 
hung thick as a blanket, and Vancouver 
passed on north without seeing Fraser 
River. A little farther on, towards the 
end of June, he was astonished to meet a 
Spanish brig and schooner exploring the 
straits. Don Galiano and Don Valdes 
told him of the Fraser, which he had 
missed, and how the Straits of Fuca led 
out to the North Pacific. They had also 
been off Puget Sound, but had not gone 
inland, and brought Vancouver word that 
Don Quadra, the Spanish emissary, sent 
to restore lands to England, had arrived at 
Nootka, on the other side of the island, 
and was waiting. ‘The explorers all pro- 
ceeded up the straits together, but the lit- 
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tle Spanish craft were unable to keep 
abreast of the big English vessels, so, with 
a friendly cheer from both sides, the Eng- 
lish went on alone. 

Strange Indian villages lined the beet- 
ling heights of the straits. The houses, 
square built and of log slab, row on row, 
like the town streets of the white man, 
were situated high on isolated rocks, inac- 
cessible to approach except by narrow 
planking forming a causeway from rock 
walls across the sea to the branches of a 
tree. In other places rope ladders formed 
the only path to the aerial dwellings, or the 
zig-zag trail up the steep face of. a rock 
down which defenders could hurl stones. 
Howe’s Sound, Jervis Canal, Bute Inlet 
were passed, and, in July, Johnstone came 
back with news he had found a narrow 
channel out to the Pacific. 

The straits narrowed to less than half a 
mile with such a terrific tide-wash that on 
Sunday, July 29, the ships failed to answer 
to the helm and waves seventeen feet high 
dashed over decks. Progress was made 
by hauling the boats along shore with ropes 
braced round trees. By the first of August 
a dense fog swept in from the sea. The 
Discovery crashed on a sunken rock, heel- 
ing over till her sails were within three 
inches of water. Ballast was thrown over- 
board, and the next tide-rush lifted her. 
By August 19, Vancouver had proved—if 
any doubt remained—that no North-East 
Passage was to be found by way of the 
Straits of Fuca. Then, veering out to sea 
at midnight through squalls of rain, he 
steered to Nootka for the conference with 
Spain. 





ETIQUETTE AT A LOG FORT 


Vancouver came to Nootka on the 28th 
of August. Nootka was the grand rally- 
ing place of fur traders on the Pacific. It 
was a triangular sound extending into the 
shores of Vancouver Island. On an island 
at the mouth of the sound the Spaniards 
had built their fort. This part of the bay 
was known as Friendly Cove. To the 
north was Snug Cove, where Cook had 
anchored; to the south, the roadstead of 
the fur traders. Mountains rose from the 


water line, and on a terrace of hills above the 
Spanish fort was the native village of 
Maquinna, the Indian chief. 

Here, then, came Vancouver, met at 
the harbor mouth by a Spanish officer 

















with pilot to conduct the Dizscovery to 
the Spanish fort of Nootka. The Chat- 
ham, the Daedalus, Vancouver's store 
ship, two or three English fur trading 
ships, Spanish frigates bristling with can- 
non, were already at anchor, and the bright 
Spanish pennant, red and yellow, waved 
to the wind above the cannon-mounted, 
palisaded, log fort of Nootka. 

Donning regimentals, Lieutenant Puget 
marched solemnly up to the fort to inform 
Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra, repre- 
sentative of Spain, that Captain George 
Vancouver, representative of England, had 
arrived at Nootka to await the pleasure of 
New Spain’s commander. It was New 
Spain’s pleasure to receive England’s 
salute, and Vancouver’s guns roared out a 
volley of thirteen shots to the amazement 
of two thousand or more savages watching 
from the shores. Formally accompanied 
by his officers, Vancouver then paid his 
respects to New Spain. Don Quadra re- 
turned the compliment by breakfasting 
next morning on board the Discovery, 
while his frigates in turn saluted England 
by a volley of thirteen guns. In all this 
solemn parade of formality, Maquinna, 
lord of the wild domain, began to wonder 
what part he was to play, and ventured to 
board the Discovery, clad in a garb of 
nature, to join the breakfast of the leaders, 
when he was summarily cuffed overboard 
by the guard, who failed to recognize the 
Indian’s quality. Don Quadra then gave 
a grand dinner to the English, to which 
the irate Maquinna was invited. Five 
courses, the dinner had, with royal salutes 
setting the echoes rolling in the hills. 
Seventeen guns were fired to the success 
of Vancouver’s explorations. ‘Toasts were 
drunk, foaming toasts to glory, and the 
navigators of the Pacific, and Maquinna, 
grand chief of the Nootkas, who responded 
by rising in his place, glass in hand, to ex- 
press regret that Spain should withdraw 
from the North Pacific. Is was then the 
brilliant thought flashed on Don Quadra 
to win the friendship of the Indians for all 
the white traders on the Pacific coast 
through a ceremonious visit by Vancouver 
and himself to Maquinna’s home village, 
twenty miles up the sound. 


THE WHITES VISIT THE INDIANS 


Cutter and yaw! left Friendly Cove at 
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eight in the morning of September 4, com- 
ing to Maquinna’s home village at two in 
the afternoon. Don Quadra supplied the 
dinner, served in style by his own Spanish 
lackeys; and the gallant Spaniard led 
Maquinna’s only daughter to the seat at 
the head of the spread, where the young 
squaw did the honors with all the hauteur 
of the Indian race. Maquinna then en- 
tertained his visitors with a sham battle of 
painted warriors, followed by a mask dance. 
Not to be outdone, the whites struck up 
fife and drum, and gave a wild display of 
Spanish fandangoes and Scotch reels. In 
honor of the day’s outing, it was decided 
to name the large island which Vancouver 
had almost circumnavigated—Quadra and 
Vancouver. 

When Maquinna returned this visit, 
there were fireworks, and more toasts, 
and more salutes. All this was very pleas- 
ant; but it was not business. ‘Then Van- 
couver requested Don Quadra to ratify the 
international agreement between England 
and Spain; but there proved to be a wide 
difference of opinion as to what that agree- 
ment meant. Vancouver held that it en- 
tailed the surrender of Spain’s sovereignty 
from San Francisco northward. Don 
Quadra maintained that it only surrendered 
Spanish rights north of Juan de Fuca, 
leaving the northwest coast free to all 
nations for trade. With Vancouver, it was 
all or nothing. Don Quadra then sug- 
gested that letters be sent to Spain and 
England for more specific instructions. 
For this purpose, Lieutenant Broughton 
was to be dispatched overland across 
Mexico to Europe. It was at this stage 
that Robert Gray came down from th¢ 
North on the damaged Columbia, to re- 
ceive assistance from Quadra. Within 
three weeks, Gray had sailed for Boston. 
Don Quadro for Spain, and Vancouver to 
the South, to examine that Columbia 
River of Gray’s before proceeding to winter 
on the Sandwich Islands. 


VANCOUVER HAS THE COLUMBIA EX- 
AMINED FOR A HUNDRED MILES 


The three English ships hauled out of 
Nootka in the middle of October, steering 
for that new river of Gray’s of which Van- 
couver had expressed such doubt. The 
foaming reefs of Cape Disappointment 
were sighted and the north entrance seen 
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just as Gray had described it. The C/at- 
ham rode safely inside the heavy cross 
swell, though her small boat smashed to 
chips among the breakers; but on Sunday, 
October 21, such mountainous seas were 
running that Vancouver dared not risk his 
big ship, the Dzscovery, across the bar. 
Broughton was entrusted to examine the 
Columbia before setting out to England 
for fresh orders. 

The Chatham had anchored just inside 
Cape Disappointment on the north, then 
passed south to Cape Adams, using Gray’s 
chart as guide. Seven miles up the north 
coast a deep bay was named after Gray. 
Nine or ten Indian dug-outs with one 
hundred and fifty warriors now escorted 
Broughton’s row boat up stream. The 
lofty peak ahead covered with snow from 
summit to base was named Mt. Hood. For 
seven days Broughton followed the river 
till his provision ran out, and the old 
Indian chief with him explained by the 
signs of pointing in the direction of the 
sunrise and letting water trickle through 
his fingers that waterfalls ahead would 
stop passage. Somehow, Broughton 
seemed to think because Gray, a private 
trader, had not been clad in the gold 
braid regimentals of authority his act of 
discovery was void; for Broughton landed, 
and with the old chief assisting at the 
ceremony by drinking healths, took pos- 
session of all the region for England, 
‘‘having’’ as the record of the trip ex- 
plains, ‘‘ every reason to believe that the 
subjects of no other civilized nation or 
State had ever entered this river before; 
in this opinion he was confirmed by Mr. 
Gray’s sketch in which it does not appear 
that Mr. Gray either saw or was ever within 
five leagues of the entrance.’’ 

Any comment on this proceeding is 
superfluous. It was evidently in the hope 
that the achievement of Gray—an unas- 
suming fur trader, backed by nothing but 
his own dauntless courage, would be for- 
gotten—which it certainly was for fifty 
years by nearly all Americans. Three days 
later, on November 3d, Broughton was 
back down stream at the Chatham, 
noting the deserted Indian village of 
Chinook as he passed to the harbor mouth. 
On November 6th, in heavy rain the ship 
stood out for the sea, passing the Jenny 
of Bristol, imprisoned inside the cape by 
surf. Broughton landed to reconnoiter 
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the passage out. The wind calmed next 
day, and a breach was descried through 
the surf. The little trading ship led the 
way, Broughton following, hard put to 
keep the Chatham headed for the sea, 
breakers rolling over her from stem to 
stern, snapping the tow rope of the launch 
and washing a sailor overboard; and we 
cannot but have a higher respect for Gray’s 
feat, knowing the difficulties that Brough- 
ton weathered. 

Meanwhile, Vancouver, on the Discov- 
ery, had coasted on down from the mouth 
of the Columbia to Drake’s Bay, just out- 
side the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
where the bold English pirate had anchored 
in 1579. By nightfall of November 14, he 
was inside the spacious harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. Two men on horseback rode out 
from the Spanish settlement on the south 
side, a mile back from the water front, 
firing muskets as a salute to Vancouver. 
The next morning a Spanish friar and en- 
sign came aboard the Dzscovery for 
breakfast, pointing out to Vancouver the 
best anchorage for both wood and water. 
While the sailors went shooting quail on 
the hills, or amused themselves watching 
the Indians floating over the harbor on rafts 
made of dry rushes and grass, the good 
Spanish padre conducted Vancouver ashore 
to the presidio, or house of the command- 
ant, back from the landing on a little knoll 
surrounded by hills. The fort was a square 
area of adobe walls fourteen feet high and 
five deep, the outer beams filled in be- 
tween with a plaster of solid mortar, houses 
and walls whitewashed with lime made of 
sea shells. A small brass cannon gathered 
rust above one dilapidated carriage and 
another old gun was mounted by being 
lashed to a rotten log. A single gate led 
into the fort, which was inhabited by the 
commandant, the guard of thirty-five sol- 
diers and their families. The windows of 
the houses were very small and without 
glass, the commandant’s house being a 
rude structure, thirty by fourteen feet, 
whitewashed inside and out, the floor sand 
and rushes, the furnishings of the roughest 
handicraft. The mission proper was three 
miles from the fort, with a guard of five 
soldiers and a corporal. Such was the be- 


ginning of the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast to-day. 

Broughton was now sent overland to 
England for instructions about the transfer 
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of Nootka. Puget became commander of 
the Chatham. ‘The storeship Daedalus 
was sent to the South seas, touching only 
at Monterey. 


rHE WRONG CULPRITS EXECUTED 


Vancouver sailed to winter in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Here two duties awaited 
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earth’s ends, beyond the reach of law— 
may have acted among these simple people 
may be guessed from the conduct of Cook’s 
crews, and Cook was a strict disciplinarian. 
Those who sow to the whirlwind need not 
be surprised if they reap the hurricane. 
White men, welcomed to these islands as 
gods, repaid the native hospitality by im- 
pressing natives as crews to a northern cli- 





Caplain George Vancouver. 


From the portrait by Lemuel Abbot in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


the explorer, which he carried out in a 
way that left both a streak of glory and of 
shame across his escutcheon. The Sand- 
wich Islands had become the _ half-way 
house of the Pacific for the fur traders. 
How fur traders—riff-raff adventurers from 


mate where the transition from semi-tropics 
meant almost certain death. For a fur 
trader to slip into Hawaii, entice women 
aboard, then scud off to America where 
the victims might rot unburied for all the 
traders cared, was considered a joke. How 














The “Discoverv”’ on the rocks. 


An old print in ‘Vancouver's Vovages,’ originally sketched by Z. 





Indian settlement at Nootka. 
From the original drawing by H. Humphries, a member of the expedition. 
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Mudge, an eye-witness 
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The Straits of 


the joke caused Captain Cook’s death the 
world knows, and the joke was becoming 
a little frequent, a little bold, a little too 
grim for the white trader’s sense of securi- 
ty. The Sandwich Islanders had actually 
formed the plot of capturing every vessel 
that came into their harbors and holding 
the crews for extortionate ransom. How 
many white men were victims of this plot 
—to die by the assassin’s knife or waiting 
for the ransom that never came—is not a 
part of this record. It was becoming a 
common thing to find white men living in 
a state of quasi-slavery among the islanders, 
each white held as hostage for the security 
of the others not escaping. Within three 
years three ships had been attacked, one 
Spanish, one American, one English—the 
storeship Daedalus, on the way out to 
Nootka with supplies for Vancouver. ‘Two 
officers—Hergest and Gooch—of the 
Daedal is had been seized, stripped naked, 
forced at the point of spears up a hill to the 
native village and cut to pieces. Vancou- 
ver determined to put a stop to such 
attacks, Arriving at the islands, he trained 
his cannon ashore, demanded that the 
murderers of the Daedalus’ officers be 
surrendered, tried the culprits with all the 
648 





Juan de Fuca. 


solemnity and speed of English court mar- 
tial, sentenced them to death, had them 
tied up to the mast-poles and executed. 
That is the blot against Vancouver, for the 
islanders had put up a trick. ‘The real 
murderers had been leading chiefs. Not 
wishing to surrender these, the islanders 
had given Vancouver poor slaves quite 
guiltless of the crime, so that the wrong 
men were executed, 


AND RESTORES WOMEN STOLEN BY WHITES 


In contrast to this wrong-headed dem- 
onstration of justice was Vancouver’s other 
act. At Nootka he had found among the 
traders two young Hawaiian girls, not more 
than fifteen and nineteen years of age, 
whom some blackguard trader had forcibly 
carried off. The most of great voyageurs 
would not have soiled their gloves inter- 
fering with such a case. Cook had winked 
atsuch crimes. Drake, two hundred years 
before, had laughed. ‘The Russians out- 
did either Drake or Cook. They dumped 
the victims overboard where the sea told 
no tales. Vancouver might have been 
strict enough disciplinarian to execute the 
wrong man by way of a lesson, but he was 
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The Olympus Range, 


consistent in his strictness. Round these 
two friendless savages he wrapped all the 
chivalry and might of the English flag. 
He received them on board the Descovery, 
treated them as he might have his own 
sisters, prevented the possibility of insult 
from the common sailors by having them 
at his own table on the ship, taught them 
the customs of Europeans toward women 
and the reasons for those customs, so that 
the young girls presently had the respect 
and friendship of every sailor on board the 
Discovery. In New Spain he had ob- 
tained clothing and delicacies for them that 
white wonen have, and in the Sandwich 
Islands took precautions against their death 
at the hands of Hawaiians for having been 
on the ship with strange men by securing 
fron the Sandwich Island chief the prom- 
ise of his protection for then and the gifts 
of a home inside the royal enclosure. 
April, of 1793, saw Vancouver back 
again on the west coast of America. In 
results, this year’s exploring was largely 
negative; but the object of Vancouver's 
life was a negative one—to prove there was 
no passage between Pacific and Atlantic. 
He had missed the Columbia the previous 
year by standing off the coast north of 





from Victoria, B.C. 


Mendocino. So this year he again plied 
up the same shore to Nootka. No fresh 
instructions had come from England or 
Spain to Nootka, and Vancouver took up 
the trail of the sea where he had stopped 
the year before, carrying forward survey 
of island and mainland from Vancouver 
Island northward to the modern Sitka or 
Norfolk Sound. Gray, the American, had 
been attacked by Indians here the year 
before, and Vancouver did not escape the 
hostility of these notoriously treacherous 
tribes. Up Behm Canal the t 
visited by warriors wearing mas 


ps were 
, who re- 
fused everything in exchange for their sea- 
otter except firearms. ‘The canal here 
narrowed to a dark cafion overhung ly 


beetling cliffs. Four large war canoes 
manned by several savages daubed with 
war paint succeeded in surrounding the 


small launch, and while half the warriors 
held the boat to prevent it escaping, the 
rest had rifled it of everything they could 
take, from belaying pins and sail rope to 
firearms before Vancouver lost patience 
and gave orders to fire. At the shot, the 
Indians were over decks and into the sea 
like water rats, while forces ambushed 
on land began rolling rocks and _ stones 
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down the precipices. One gains some 
idea of Vancouver’s thoroughness by his 
work up Portland Canal, which was to 
become famous a hundred years later as 
the scene of boundary disputes. Here so 
determined was he to prove none of the 
passages led to the Atlantic, that his small 
boat actually cruised seven hundred miles 
without going more than sixty miles from 
ocean front. By October, of 1713, Van- 
couver had demolished the myth of a pos- 
sible passage between New Spain and Rus- 
sian America, for he had examined every 
inlet from San Francisco to what is now 
Sitka. While the resuits were negative to 
himself, far different were they to Russia. 
It was Vancouver’s voyage northward that 
stirred the Russians up to move south- 
ward. In a word, if Vancouver had not 
gone up as far as Norfolk Sound, or Sitka, 
the Russian fur traders would have drowsed 
on, with Kadiak as headquarters, and 
Canada to-day would have included the 
entire gold fields of Alaska, 


IN "94 FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 


Again, Vancouver wintered in the Sand- 
wich Islands. In the year 1794, he 
changed the direction of his exploring. In- 
stead of beginning at New Spain and work- 
ing north, he began at Russian America 
and worked south. 

Only once did the maze of waterways 
seem to promise a North-East Passage. It 
was up Lynn Canal, where so many gold 
seekers have rushed to have their hopes 
dashed, like Vancouver. Two officers had 
gone up the channel in a small boat to see 
if any opening led to the Atlantic. Bois- 
terous weather and tremendous tide had 
lashed the tide to foam. The long day- 
light was so delusive that themen did not 
realize that it was nearly midnight. At 
ten o’clock they had rowed ashore to rest 
from their fight with wave and wind, when 
armed Indians suddenly rushed down to 


the water’s edge in battle array, spears 
couched. The exhausted rowers bent to 
the oars all night. At one place in their 
retreat to open sea the fog lifted to reveal 
the passage between precipices only a few 
feet wide with warrior’s canoes on every 
side. A crash of musketry drove the 
assailants off. Two or three men kept 
guard with pointed muskets, while the 
oarsmen pulled through a rolling cross 
swell back to the protection of the big 
ships outside. 


ERA OF DISCOVERY ENDS IN SITKA SOUND 


On August 19, as the ships drove south 
to Norfolk or Sitka Sound, the men sud- 
denly recognized head lands where they 
had cruised the summer before. For a 
second they scarcely realized. Then 
they knew that their explorations from 
Alaska southward had come to the meet- 
ing place of their voyage from New Spain 
northward. Just a little more than fifty 
years from Bering’s discoveries, the ex- 
ploration of the Northwest Coast of 
America had been completed. Some one 
emitted an incoherent shout that the 
work was finished! The cheer was caught 
up by every man on board. Some one 
else recalled that it had been April when 
they set out on the fool quest of the North- 
East Passage; and a true April’s fool the 
quest had proved! Then flags were run 
up; the wine casks brought out; the 
marines drawn up in line, and three such 
volleys of joy fired as those sailors alone 
could feel. For four years they had fol- 
lowed the foolish quest of the learned 
world’s error. That night Vancouver gave 
a gala dinner to his crews. They deserved 
it. Their four years’ cruise marked the 
close of the most heroic epoch on the 
Pacific Coast. Vancouver had accom- 
plished his life work—there was no North- 
East Passage through the west coast of 
America, 
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HILE the struggle for inde- 
pendence was proceeding it 
had little or no effect upon 
the story of American paint- 
ing. Its influence became 
apparent later in the result- 

ant growth of national consciousness, and 

it is this phase of the story that occupies 

our present study. Again we will select a 

date as a vantage point from which to ob- 

tain a survey; and, as in the previous 
chapter we adopted that of 1783, when 
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The Wages of War, by Henry Peters Gray (1819-1877). 


As in this picture the subjects of many of Gray's paintings are taken from antiquity , 
no particulary American characteristic, but rather the influence of Italian master 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING: THE SPIRIT 
OF NATIONAL GREATNESS 
The Second Pertod of American Art when American 


Artists, Imbued with the Spirit of Political, Economic 
and Intellectual Independence, Dealt With Large Themes 


By Charles H. Caffin 


rUDY PICTURES,” ETC, 


the first peace with Great Britain was con- 
firmed, so now it shall be the conclusion 
of peace in 1815, after the second War of 
Independence. 

There are two good reasons for the 
choice. In the thirty-one years which 
had elapsed, the idea of Independence 
had been fully realized, especially during 
the three years of the later struggle, when 
the succession of victories by sea and land 
reinforced the patriotism of the people 
with a new sense of national confidence. 
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Moreover, out of the latter developed two felt. Already, while hostilities were pro- 
new phases of independence: the one in- ceeding and the cotton of the South was 
dustrial, which was born immediately; the debarred from exportation to Liverpool, 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Portrait of the artist, by John Vanderlyn (1775-1852) 
Vanderlyn worked as a bov with a Kingston blacksmith, at whose forge, one morning, 


Aaron Burr stopped to have his horse shod. Attracted by charcoal sketches on 
a door, he brought Vanderlyn to New York, and then sent him abroad to study. 


other, to appear some twenty years later, and the cotton and woolen goods of Eng- 
in its character spiritual or intellectual. land from importation to this country, mills 

The second war was scarcely over before for the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
the need of industrial independence was goods had been started in New England 
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These, when the markets upon the con- 
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ndepend- 
lustrial inde- 
was it long before the 


ning of a new idea, that politi 


clusion of peace were glutted with foreign ence involved the need of in 
importations, found themselves threatened pendence. Nor 





ertesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 





Alexander Hamilton, by John Trumbull (1750-1831) 


ing from Harvard University, Trumbull determined upon painting 
ipening of the Revolution, he joined the army, and attracting 


hingtonby his drawings, was set to work making plans of the enemy) 


with extinction. The manufacturers im- idea of economic independer riginating 


mediately demanded protection, and inthe in the necessities of the moment, discov- 
following year obtained from Congress an ered its relation to the spiritu 


nd intel- 
act establishing a tariff. It wasthe begin- lectual aspirations of the new nation. In 
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By courtesy of the Lenox Library, New York. 
Idealistic landscape, by A. B. Durand (1796-1886). 


Durand was one of the** Hudson River School" of American painters, whose tendency it was to look 
at nature with too comprehensive an eve. They undertook too much, and their work lacked unity. 


1337, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society pendence.’’ In it Emerson sounded a 
if Cambridge, Emerson delivered that ad- new note. ‘*Our day of dependence,’’ 
dress entitled, ‘‘ The American Scholar,’’ he said, ‘‘ our long apprenticeship to the 
which was hailed by Oliver Wendell Holmes learning of other lands, draws to a close. 
as ‘*Qur Intellectual Declaration of Inde- The millions that around us are rushing 





By courtesy of the Lenox Library, New York. 
Cotopaxi, by F. E. Church (1826-1900). 


The increase in pride of country which kept pace with the opening up of the vastness 
of the West, found expression in the work of Church, Bierstadt, Moran and others. 
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remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions themselves.’ 


This picture shows 
by means of lig 


ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

On the Hudson, by Thomas Doughty (1793-1856). 
he first of the American landscape painters, and his work, like that of f the 
utshed by the love of depicting rather pretentious examples of Ame? indscape. 


always be fed on the sere arise, that must be sung, that will sing 


’ 





nox Library, New York. 


Yosemite Valley, by Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902). 





considerable skill in its effect of atmosphere and in depicting the formation of the scene 
ht and shadow, at the same time conveying a suggestion of the grandeur of nature, 
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By courtesy of the New York Historical Society. 
“*Destruction”’ in the series ‘‘The Course of Empire,” by Thomas Cole (1801-1848). 


Cole forms a link between the enthusiasm for older historical subjects and the new 
predilection for nature study; he make natuve the vehicle for moral allegories 


This new spirit of intellectual and spirit- marvelous a territorial expansion, were re- 
ual independence and that other of eco- flected, as we shall see, in the growth of 
nomic independence, accompanied by so an American school of landscape painting. 





By courtesy of the Lenox Library, New York. 


The Expulsion from Paradise, by Thomas Cole (1801-1848). 


It is fair to say that Cole has a more enduring claim to be remembered through the enthustastic appre- 
ciation he created for the Catskills and American landscape in general than through his allegories. 
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Meanwhile, before considering it, we must 
look back from our vantage point and 
attach the new phase of our story to the 
preceding one. ‘The connecting link is 
John Trumbull. 

Born in 1756, in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
a son of the Colonial Governor of that 
State, he was twenty years old when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
A graduate of Harvard University, he had 
been influenced by the portraits of Smy- 
bert and Copley, and was already deter- 
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Major André, however, had aroused in 
England a spirit of retaliation, and ‘Trum- 
bull was arrested and imprisoned as a spy. 
The intercession of West saved his life, 
and after eight months’ imprisonment 
secured his release, on condition that he 
leave the country. When peace was 
established, however, he went again 


to 
England and continued his studies with 
West, not returning to the United States 


until 1789. 


It must be admitted that his qualifica- 
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Commodore Decatur, by Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860). 


courtesy of the New York Historical Soctety. 


A typical heroic picture by the master. 


mined to be a painter when the War of 
the Revolution began. Immediately he 
joined the army, and, his skill in drawing 
being noted by Washington, he was set to 
making plans of the enemy’s works. From 
this he was promoted to a position upon 
the general staff, with the rank of brigadier- 
major, and subsequently served as colonel 
under Gates. But aggrieved at the date 
which Congress assigned to his commis- 
sion, he resigned from the army, made his 
way to France, whence he proceeded to 
England, and under West recommenced 
the study of painting. The execution of 


tions as a painter were not commensurate 
with the scope of his ideals. In the first 
place he was as weak in the technicalities 
of his art as he had proved himself strong 


in the qualities that belong to a soldier and 
to a man of affairs. He was filled with 
the seriousness of his time, with the sense 
of responsibility to the grave issues through 
which the young nation was progressing; 


moreover, with that self-consciousness of 
the part which it behooved a patriot to 
play. In the second place, it was not only 
that he was more a man of action than a 
painter, and that his nearness t 


») the great 























urtesy of the Philadelphia Musewm of Fine Art 


Dead Man Restored to Life—the Biblical Story of Elisha—by Washington Allston (1779-1843). 


In spite of the general handsomeness of the composition, there is evidence of a labored piecing together 
that the total effect is rather of pose and artifice, reminiscent of the mechanics of the Italian 


events made it impossible for him to view 
them apart from their political significance 
and to regard them, as a painter should, 
principally as an opportunity for a painter 
like presentation; but that the very temper 
of the time was antagonistic to any other 
view than the immense importance of the 
660 


, 50 
grand style."* 


facts as facts, and that nothing he could 
have learned from West tended to modify 
this unpainter-like point of view. For upon 
the point of view from which a painter 
approaches the subject of a historical paint 
ing, hinges the whole matter. 

It may appear to some a hard 


















that painting is a vehicle of doubtful suit- 
ability for the commemoration of great his- 
torical events, such as the Battles of 
Bunker Hill and Trenton, which among 
others Trumbull essayed to picture; still 
more hard, that patriotism, so far from be- 
ing a stimulus to the painter in his art, 
may be a cause of weakness. But look at 
the illustrations, here reproduced of Trum- 
bull’s pictures of these two battles, and 
ask yourself if the effect they produce 
upon your imagination is in any way com- 
parable to, say, that of Longfellow’s poem, 
‘¢ Paul Revere’s Ride.’’ If it is not, what 
is the reason ? 

We have already noted one reason, in 
the painter’s preoccupation with accuracy 
of facts, so that the spirit of the occasion 
is ungrasped. There is another; that the 
poet had the advantage because his 
medium was words, by the sound and 
rhythm of which, as well as by their mean- 
ing, he could present picture after picture 
to our imagination, kindling it more and 
more by each successive appeal to our 
emotions, until we seem to hear the very 
clang of the horse’s hoof, its labored pant- 
ing and the heavy breathing of its rider; 
see the startled faces appearing at the 
windows, as each quiet village is awoke, 
and feel the torrent of patriotic ardor that 
swept through the country-side on that 
fateful night. It is conceivable that a 
painter might paint a picture of this inci- 
dent which should move us as much as the 
poem does. But recognize at the outset 
the odds against him; instead of the im- 
petuous variety of words and tramp and 
rhythm of the lines, he must fix on some 
one action of horse and rider; instead of 
villages flying past, some one set scene for 
a background; instead of a gradual work- 
ing up of fervor to a point of culmination, 
some one fixed, first and final, display. 
If he does, after all, succeed in awakening 
our emotions, it will not be through his re- 
stricted array of facts so much as through 
some suggestion to the imagination, by 
means of the impressiveness of the pic- 
ture’s composition and of its color and light 
and shade. In a word, not by accuracy 
of detail or emulating the artifices of the 
stage manager, but because of the painter’s 
reliance upon those qualities which are 
peculiar to his own craft. 

That the first requisite of a picture 
should be to have pictorial qualities, that 
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is to say, that it should embody a subject 
which can be more vitally expressed in 
paint than in any other medium, and 
should be so treated as to bring out to its 
full possibilities the craft of the painter, 
would never have occurred to Trumbull, 
any more than it did to West, or for that 
matter, to Reynolds. The latter fortu- 
nately for his subsequent reputation, was 
held by his public almost exclusively to 
portraits, otherwise he would have squan- 
dered his talent as more than once he did, 
over ambitious canvases, based on mytho- 
logical, historical, or religious themes. For 
the eighteenth century in England was 
characterized by the growth of English 
prose, culminating in enthusiasm for ora- 
tory and stage representations. It was a 
period of triumph for the written and 
spoken word, especially the latter, and the 
ambition of the painter was to emulate this 
triumph in his pictures, Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in this country and even in 
a heightened form, owing to the stimu- 
lus of national events. Consider the hold 
which the phraseology ofthe Declaration of 
Independence still has upon the imagina- 
tion, and how much more powerfully it 
must have possessed those who had wit- 
nessed the realization of its principles. Its 
phrases, familiar and oft repeated, gave an 
impetus to the worship of the written and 
spoken word that has continued to our own 
day, and it is a fact to be noted that the 
first genuine art expression of the new 
nation was not in the form of painting or 
sculpture, but of literature and oratory. 

How completely Trumbull himself was 
under the power of the word may be 
gathered from one of his letters: . 

‘«T am fully sensible,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ thatthe 
profession (of painting) as it is generally 
practiced, is frivolous, little useful to society 
and unworthy a man who has talents for 
more serious pursuits. But to preserve and 
diffuse the memory of the noblest series of 
actions which have ever presented them- 
selves in the history of man, is sufficient 
warrant for it.” 


Strongly in contrast with his attitude 
toward painting was Washington Allston’s. 

His recognition of the abstract expres- 
siveness of painting in an age, so addicted 
to the idea that a picture should be the 
concrete presentiment of some literary 
theme, is very remarkable. That in his 
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own work, however, Allston was not able 
to free himself from the literary entangle- 
ment, is due partly to the fact that he was 
physically frail and that the lack of vigor 
reacted on his mind. 

He was of good Southern family, born 
at Waccamaw, South Carolina, in 1779. 
At seven years old, in consequence of the 
frailty of his constitution, he was sent to the 
more bracing climate of Newport, Rhode 
Island, where his school days were passed 
in the companionship of Edward S. Mal- 
bone. The latter, a native of Newport, 
two years his senior, had early displayed 
that skill in drawing which resulted in his 
becoming an excellent miniature painter, 
and his example confirmed the young 
Allston’s own taste for drawing. Also there 
was much in the latter’s gentle nature, 
with its love for the marvelous and the 
poetic, that fitted in with the refined ab- 
straction of Malbone’s disposition. The 
result was an ardent friendship between 
them, that continued while Allston was 
studying at Harvard and the older youth 
was working as a portrait painter in Boston. 
His college days over, Allston returned to 
South Carolina and found Malbone suc- 
cessfully engaged in Charleston, and the 
two planned a visit to England; Allston, 
with characteristic imprudence, disposing 
of his share in the family estate for a small 
sum of ready cash. They were together 
ih London for a few months, and there 
Malbone painted ‘‘The Hours,’’ three 
girl figures representing the Past, Present 
and Future, circling in a dance, which is 
regarded as his most important work. 
Then the companionship ended, for Mal- 
bone returned home, and six years later, 
after a vain attempt to restore his shattered 
health by a voyage to Jamajca, died at 
Savannah in 1807. 

During four years sojourn in Rome, 
where, in companionship with Vanderlyn, 
Allston enjoyed the intimacy of many fa- 
mous men, among others of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Hans Anderson, Washington Irv- 
ing and Turner, he came under the spell 
of Raphael, ‘‘the greatest master,’’ as he 
put it, ‘*of the affections in our art,’’ and 
of Michelangelo, ‘‘of whom I know not 
how to speak in adequate terms of rever- 
ence,—even Raphael bows before him.’’ 
The grace of the one may well have been 
dangerously seductive; the terrific power 
of the other, engulfing to a young man 
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whose instruction in the-actual rudiments 
of his art had been so limited, and whose 
mind was already apt to be over-occupied 
with reverie and contemplation. One re- 
sult of his Italian experience, therefore, 
was to direct his thoughts to conceptions 
beyond his ability and strength to body 
forth, many of them more adapted to 
poetic than to pictorial expression. He 
left numerous drawings of studies for his 
pictures, in which the aesthetic intention 
shines forth spontaneously and clearly, 
whereas in the finished work it became 
labored over and obscured. Thus in the 
‘* Dead Man Restored to Life’’ (hy touch- 
ing Elisha’s bones as he was being buried), 
notwithstanding the general handsomeness 
of the composition, there is evidence of a 
labored piecing together of its several 
parts, so that the total effect is rather one 
of pose and artifice, reminiscent of the 
mechanics of the Italian ‘‘ grand style,’’ 
but without that comprehending grasp 
which welds all into an appearance of hav- 
ing grown into being, spontaneously and 
inevitably. 

To the early period of the Republic be- 
longs one more notable name, that of Van- 
derlyn, whose reputation as an artist, though 
he painted many excellent portraits, rests 
chiefly on two pictures, ‘‘ Marius Among 
the Ruins of Carthage ” and the nude fig- 
ure of ‘‘Ariadne.’’ Born in Kingston, 
N. Y., in 1776, he worked as a boy with 
a local blacksmith. Vanderlyn’s brother 
was established in New York as a 
physician, and through his influence and 
that of Aaron Burr he studied under 
Stuart, and then, with his patron’s help, 
paid a visit to Paris. He revisited that 
city in 1803, when he became intimate 
with Allston, the two friends later, as we 
have seen, living together in Rome. It 
was there that he painted the two pictures 
mentioned above, the ‘‘ Marius’’ being 
shown at the Paris Salon of 1808, where it 
attracted the notice of Napoleon who per- 
sonally selected it for one of his gold 
medals. The ‘‘Ariadne’’ is in the old- 
fashioned style of painting of that period, 
being neither a study of life such as we are 
accustomed to to-day, nor invested with 
that quality of abstract beauty that charac- 
terizes the work of the Italian masters, on 
which it was modeled. It is nevertheless 


a picture of great distinction, excellent 
Though an 


both in drawing and color. 
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early work, it was nevertheless the last 
of Vanderlyn’s notable achievements. 
Whether it were a fact, that he was an 
instance, and there are many in painting, 
of quickly reached maturity as quickly ex- 
hausted, or that the times in America were 
not yet ripe for works of imagination, or 
that the slowness with which he painted 
interfered with his popularity as a portrait 
painter, certain it is that Vanderlyn be- 
became an unsuccessful and disappointed 
man. One day, in 1852, he reappeared 
at Kingston and borrowed a shilling of 
a friend to pay for the transportation 
of his baggage to the hotel. Arrived there, 
he retired to his room and the following 
morning was found dead. The brief vital- 
izing influence of his career, as of Allston’s, 
had been the ‘‘ grand style’’ of Italian art. 
In Vanderlyn’s unfulfilled promise, in 
Allston’s later years as he sat in front of 
his never-to-be-finished picture, impotently 
trying to re-enact the miracle of the dead 
restored to life, and to make the present 
live by contact with the dead bones of the 
past, there is a deep pathos. Both looked 
backward, while all the energy of their 
countrymen and of their time was bent in 
a direction forward. They were also by 
instinct cosmopolitan and aloof from the 
spirit of independent nationalism, which 
had become the guiding influence of their 
contemporaries. Meanwhile this spirit, 
encouraged by Emerson, had inspired a 
group of painters, who are remembered as 
the ‘‘ Hudson River School,’’ and rather 
disparagingly, because they did not paint 
as well as the majority of modern paintefs. 
They should, however, be honored, despite 
their technical deficiencies, for the motive 
and manner of their inspiration. In the 
first place they went to nature for their 
motive, and, secondly, they studied it in 
that love and pride of American conditions 
which, outside of painting, characterized 
their age. 

While the earliest of these landscape 
painters was Thomas Doughty (1793- 
1856), the one who gave the impetus to 
the new movement and helped most to 
make it popular was Thomas Cole. Ina 
sense also he was a link between the new 
enthusiasm for nature-study and the older 
predilection for historical and ‘‘ grand 
style’’ subjects, since in those pictures 
which his contemporaries particularly ap- 
plauded—‘‘ Expulsion from  Paradise,’’ 
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and the two series respectively called 
‘*The Course of Empire’’ and ‘‘ The 
Voyage of Life ’’—he was not satisfied to 
depict nature for its own sake, but made it 
the vehicle for moral allegories. ‘The pub- 
lic recognized in them what it had already 
appreciated in Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ 
—the introduction of nature as a setting 
for elevated sentiments. But Cole’s more 
enduring claim to be remembered consists 
in his having aroused an appreciation of 
the pictorial possibilities of the Cats- 
kills, and of American landscape in gen- 
eral. 

He was born in England, in 1801, and 
when nineteen years old accompanied his 
family to this country, his father, a wall- 
paper maker, settling in Steubenville, Ohio. 
His wanderings led him farther and 
farther afield, until at length he reached 
Philadelphia, and in the Academy had the 
first chance of studying pictures. Mean- 
while it was nature that prompted his own 
desire to paint, and when he finally arrived 
in New York it was with a number of studies 
made in the Catskills and along the Hud- 
son. These came tothe notice of Trum- 
bull and Durand, who saw in them the 
beginnings of a new development of native 
art. They were exhibited; Bryant among 
others praised them; some found pur- 
chasers, and Cole’s successful career was 
started. He made visits to England, 
France and Italy, and his pictures ap- 
peared in the Royal Academy. But, though 
he made his permanent home near the vil- 
lage of Catskill, close to some of the most 
beautiful scenery of what he called his 
‘¢dear Catskills,’’ his love of nature, pure 
and simple, became confused with other 
motives. Possessing a religious and ro- 
mantic temperament, a student of Bunyan 
and Sir Walter Scott, he yielded to the 
stronger influences of the time, which, as 
we have seen, were literary, didactic, and 
oratorical rather than pictorial. In ‘‘The 
Expulsion from Paradise,’’ for example, we 
miss the note of nature-study ; the landscape 
has been compiled; while in ‘* Destruc- 
tion,’’ number four of his ‘‘ Course of 
Empire,”’ he has emulated the artifices by 
which Claude built up his imaginary 
scenes of classic grandeur; only, unlike 
the Frenchman, whose artistic instinct 
kept him to the sole motive of a beautiful 
picture in which the figures count simply 
as spots of animation, Cole, with no skill 
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of figure-drawing, has made these puppets 
the main actors in the great spectacle. 
The total effect is in consequence bombas- 
tic and the details pitifully weak. 

Yet, as we have seen, he was not the 
first American landscape painter. This 
title belongs to Thomas Doughty (1793- 
1856), who had been painting from 
nature for five years before Cole’s appear- 
ance in New York. His work, like that 
of Asher B. Durand and J. F. Kensett, 
breathes the true spirit of what the French 
call the paysage intime, that love of 
the simple country-side, of nature for its 
own sake, which characterizes the pictures 
of the Barbizon School and of their fore- 
runner, Constable. These paintings of 
the Hudson valley had in them the true 
stuff that has made landscape painting the 
sincerest form of modern pictorial expres- 
sion; what they lacked was skill in the 
craftsmanship of painting and the painter’s 
point of view. These men looked on 
nature with an eye at once too niggling and 
too comprehensive. In the first place, for 
example, the landscape by Durand, repro- 
duced here, is too big in size and too ex- 
tensive in subject to be embraced by a 
single vision. The eye wanders over it, 
as it would in presence of the original 
scene, receiving a number of enjoyable im- 
pressions but no impression of unity and 
completeness. Lacking these qualities, 
which are the result of selection, simplifi- 
cation, and organic arrangement, the sub- 
ject is not so much pictorial as panoramic 
and topographical. It represents the ordi- 
nary way of looking at a landscape rather 
than the artist’s way. In the second place, 
there is an absence of synthesis, that is to 
say, of a summarizing of essentials, in the 
actual representation of the ,details. A 
uniformly patient ‘and conscientious put- 
ting together of little effects is spread like 
a network over the whole; the painter has 
not grasped the salient characteristics of 
the whole or its parts, has not enforced 
these and subordinated the rest. The re- 
sult is, that his trees and mountains do not 
assert themselves as masses, but invite at- 
tention to the infinite, niggling strokes of 
which they are composed* and this is 
partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
way in which the brush was handled. In 
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some parts it has spread a thin tint over 
the canvas, in others worked like a pencil! 
point; nowhere with the breadth and ful- 
ness and firmness that distinguish the 
methods of the real painter. We recall the 
fact that Durand, until his thirty-ninth year, 
was only an engraver, a very skilful one, 
and it is the engraver’s rather than the 
painter’s feeling which is evident through- 
out the canvas. Kensett also began life 
as an engraver, and his landscapes equally 
betray the fact. But the previous occupa- 
tion of these men was not the only reason 
of this lack of painter-like quality in their 
work, With the sole exception of Stuart, 
no painter in the true sense of the term 
had appeared in America. It was not 
until later, when Americans came in touch 
with the Barbizon men and learned from 
them how to look at nature, how to select 
from it and compose the essentials into a 
picture, and how to paint with a full, firm 
brush in masses, that landscape painting, 
as distinct from mere representation of 
landscape, commenced in this country. 
Meanwhile it is very cheap criticism to de- 
cry these men of the Hudson River School 
for their lack of technical ability. Rather 
should they be remembered as the leaders 
among us in that return to nature, which, 
unbeknown to them, had also lead Rous- 
seau and his followers to Barbizon, and be- 
came in literature and in painting the 
strong, distinctive characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. Nor should it be 
overlooked how closely in our own country 
the movement was related to the general 
trend of thought and action. While Cole 
with his palette and brushes retraversed 
the ground that Washington Irving had 
already made famous with his pen, and his 
landscapes embodied the elevated senti- 
ment of Bryant’s poetry and the mystery 
and vastness of Cooper’s descriptions of 
nature, the work of all these painters re- 
flected and contributed to the love and 
pride of their own country which was fill- 
ing high with hope and certainty the heart 
of the nation. 

And the increase of this pride of country 
which kept pace with the opening up of 
the vastness of the West, and the revela- 
tion of the colossal wonders of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Yellowstone, duly found 


* This lack of synthesis is much less apparent in the small reproduction than in the larger orig- 
inal, because the photograph and the subsequent half-tone process of reproducing it have tended 
to compress the details into masses of tone, and have, in a way, effected a synthesis. 

















expression in painting, particularly in the 
works of F. E. Church, Albert Bierstadt 
and Thomas Moran. In the case of many 
of the scenes depicted by these artists, 
their tremendousness is probably beyond 
the power of any painter to express, and 
for these men to attempt to do so was a 
miscalculation as much of the proper scope 
of painting as of their own powers. That 
they did so was symptomatic of the spirit 
of the time, which was in many respects 
crude and addicted to the fondness for 
‘**the biggest on earth.’’ 

This second chapter in the development 
of American painting has brought us to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
following it, we have noted two streams 
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of influence. Firstly, that except for 
the interlude of Allston and Vanderlyn, 
whose affinities were Italian, the trend of 
it has been in the direction of independ- 
ence of foreign associations and of the as- 
sertion of what was American. Secondly, 
that, like Constable in England and the 
Barbizon artists in France, American paint- 
ers discovered for themselves a new source 
of inspiration in a return to nature. Fur- 
ther, that the men of the ‘‘ Hudson River 
School,’’ to whom belongs the credit of 
directing the eyes of American painters 
and public to the beauties of their own 
country, did not approach their subject 
from the true painter’s point of view, and 
were deficient in technical skill. 


Mr. Caffin’s third article will deal with the beginnings of foreign influen 
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Bay going to marry her,’’ I 
yi} whispered to Edgar Morton, 
nodding towards a young 

re lady who sat in the opera 

La gly box opposite our own. 

Re FED) ‘What! Are you en- 

gaged ?” he exclaimed, steadying his hand 

on the plush railing. 

‘*T don’t even know her,’’ I admitted. 

‘¢ Better put your mind on something 
nearer,’’ he advised. ‘‘ You’re only the 
fourth man I know who has performed the 
perfectly idiotic feat of falling in love with 
Clara Middleton at sight.’’ 

‘‘I’m making some progress,’’ I re- 
turned, ‘‘I didn’t expect to learn as much 
about her as her name the first night.” 

‘¢That’s all you ever will learn!’’ he 
proclaimed (I suspect he was one of the 
four aforesaid). ‘‘ Forget about her, Fred. 
Her father guards her the way General 
Stoessel guarded Port Arthur and—’’ 







‘ General Nogi—”’ 

‘ Yes, I know all about Nogi, but Middle- 
ton is acrabbed old millionaire widower and 
swears she shan’t marry until he’s dead, and 
Clara herself declares she never will marry. ’ 

‘¢ Neither of them ever met me.’ 

‘*And you never will meet either of 
them, Fred. They don’t meet anybody, 
any young man.at any rate. They live like 
recluses on their estate at Tarrytown. 
Tickets of admission are extended only to 
childless married couples and to single peo- 
ple who have reached their fiftieth year.’ 

‘‘She’s looking at me_ through her 
glasses now, Edgar,’’ said I rapturously. 

‘¢ You’re a simpleton, Fred. She’s turn- 
ing them full on the stage.’’ 

The next day, without telling anybody, 
even my bosom friend, Edgar, where 
I was going, I took the early morning 
train for Tarrytown. I had no definite 
ideas. All I knew was that Clara Mid- 
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dleton lived in Tarrytown and that the 
railroad ran there; the rest I left to chance. 

I found a boarding-house in Tarrytown, 
left my suit case in the room under the 
roof and then I walked out to survey the 
Middleton estate, which bore the poetical 
name of ‘‘ Whispering Pines.’’ A high 
stone wall surrounded it, and all I could 
see by peering through the massive 
wrought-iron gates was that the big colonial 
house looked plenty large enough for three. 

While I was standing and musing thus 
in front of ‘‘ Whispering Pines,’’ on the 
second day of my advent, Mr. Middleton 
suddenly walked out of the gates and so 
far as his general appearance was concerned 
I saw no reason why I should be ashamed 
to present him as my future father-in-law 
to my select circle of friends, though I dis- 
liked the wofried, rather fierce expression 
of his eyes. 

‘It’s a fine day,’’ I said as he walked 
past me slowly. 

‘« Too fine for a young man to be idling 
it away,’’ he snorted. 

A nice man, wasn’t he, to be Clara 
Middleton’s father? If he returned that 
sort of a reply when I called his attention 
to the state of the weather what would he 
say when I pointed out the advantages that 
would accrue to him if his daughter 
selected me for her husband? I watched 
the way he shook his strong, old-fashioned 
walking stick and guessed the answer. 

Another day slipped away and I gained 
no more of a glimpse of the fair Clara 
than if she were in Jericho—where I 
wished both of us were—on our honey- 
moon, and I made up my mind that it 
would be more sensible to return to New 
York and accept the position of civil en- 
gineer promised me before I left there. I 
had already packed my slender possessions 
and was waiting to serve notice on my land- 
lady in the little parlor when I picked up 
the local paper for pastime. By chance 
I turned to the advertisements. 

Evidently Tarrytown desired a number 
of men to do a number of things that I 
couldn’ t do, for a salary on which I couldn’t 
live—to say nothing of supporting Clara 
Middleton and keeping up my end of the 
estate—and I was about to cast the sheet 
aside when my eye alighted on the valu- 
able bit of information that Mr. Middle- 
ton was in need of two gardeners. 

Two gardeners! Gardener number two 


might well ‘know enough about the trade 
to instruct me during his leisure hours. 
Perhaps even in business hours he would 
have heart enough to point out to me the 
difference between an azalea and a begonia 
—the only two difficult plants I knew by 
name; the others I knew neither by name 
nor by face, for I was born and reared in a 
big city where flowers and plants don't 
grow by the wayside, and all I ever saw 
of those articles was through a florist’s win- 
dow. But to tell the truth, it wasn’t 
my botanical knowledge I was thinking of. 
It was Clara. 

When my landlady entered I simply told 
her that I had come downstairs to see if 
she had any works on gardening and bot- 
any. She finally fished out a seed cata- 
logue, a book on ‘‘ How to Grow Flow- 
ers,” and another on ‘‘Our Common 
Trees and How to Know Them.’’ And 
all that night I sat up working like a Tro- 
jan. When the dawn broke I felt more 
like a seed and plant catalogue than a hu- 
man being. I was about to fling myself 
on the bed for a few hours’ sleep, when I 
was startled by the thought that I had 
nothing with me that would answer for a 
reference—an exigency that forced me, 
much against my will, to take Edgar Mor- 
ton into my confidence and write him to 
please stand sponsor, by return mail, for 
my honesty and industry if not for my hor- 
ticultural abilities. At seven I walked to 
the village, purchased a pair of overalls and 
a blouse, donned them, discarded my col- 
lar and struck out for Middleton’s estate. 

When I reached ‘‘ Whispering Pines ’’ 
a fair-haired young man was peering anx- 
iously through the gates. He eyed me 
nervously, I thought, and asked: 

‘«Did you come for a gardener’s job ?”’ 

««Yes,’’ I replied curtly. 

He shook his blond head dolefully—a 
rather fine head for a gardener, it seemed 
to me—and a sympathetic expression flit- 
ted across his face—a face rather too 
fine for his roustabout dress. 

‘«Tt’s an awful place,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
old man is a terror and particular—good 
heavens!—he fired the last gardener for 
leaving a couple of leaves on the lawn after 
raking. And he has a temper, whew! The 
gardener before the last is in the hospital 
now with a piece of flower pot in his head.’’ 

‘Tt will save him the trouble of tying 
a knot in his handkerchief when he 
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wants to remember anything,’’ I observed. 

‘Tt’s nojoke. I wouldn’t take the job 
if I could find something better.’’ 

‘¢ No one but a fool would,’’ I asserted. 

We entered together. 

Mr. Middleton wasn’t in the greenhouse 
at the time, but his daughter was, her 
pretty nose buried in a flowering geranium. 
She looked up with a start when we en- 
tered, and I wanted to tell her that she 
was even sweeter and prettier in her sim- 
ple morning gown than in the jewels and 
silks of her opera regalia, but I reflected 
that the compliment would cost me my job 
long before I got it, and held my peace. 
Besides the presence of the other gardener 
had a restraining influence. 

‘‘ We were looking for your father,’ Miss 
Middleton,’’ said my companion in his 
soprano voice, stepping toward her, hat in 
hand, as coolly as if they were on an equal 
footing in a ball-room. Certainly, if it re- 
quired nerve’to make a gardener, he would 
fill the bill. 

A startled expression crossed my lady’s 
severe face, she started backwards as if 
taken by surprise, then she blushed like a 
rose, and her lips rounded as if to give 
vent to an exclamatory ‘‘ Oh!’’ 

I was on the point of saying: ‘‘ Miss 
Middleton, if that wretch presumes to 
annoy you, I'll attend to’ him,’’ when the 
young rascal turned to me and said in 
commanding alto tones: 

‘¢Miss Middleton requests that you look 
around the lawn for her father.’’ 

I was on the point of retorting sharply, 
when I noticed that Miss Clara’s eyes were 
turned on me half beseechingly, half as if 
the stranger had expressed her sentiments, 
and nothing was left for me but to obey. 

I walked out into the yard, hearing the 
whispered tones of a hurried conversation 
behind me, and feeling as if I had been 
degraded from the position of head of the 
firm to that of the office boy. It was humili- 
ating in the extreme. What in the name 
of integrity did he mean by palming him- 
self off as a gardener, disguising his base- 
ness in that worthy *garb, imposing his 
unwelcome presence on Mr. Middleton 
and foisting his underhanded attentions 
on that aristocratic gentleman’s beautiful 
daughter? It was difficult and hazardous 
enough to court Miss Middleton in the 
face of my present disadvantages without 
a rival slinking about the estates. 
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I caught sight of Mr. Middleton pacing 
towards me, his hands crossed behind his 
back, his hat thrust far on his creased 
brows, his eyes wearing the same drawn, 
worried look. I turned towards the green- 
house and rattled the handle of the door; 
there was the sound of scurrying feet— 
four of them, I think, and two of them 
very clumsy—and when I entered, Miss 
Clara was snipping pansies at the far end of 
the house of glass, and Mr. Busybody 
found a sudden interest in the fronds of a 
Phegopteris Hexagonoptera, which is the 
alias of what honest people call a beech 
fern, which is knowledge that I gleaned by 
the sweat of my brow the night before. 

Mr. Middleton burst into the green- 
house and slammed the door behind him. 
He really looked so perplexed and bothered 
that I felt sorry for him andI hated to 
add to his anxiety by taking him into my 
confidence and telling him that a wolf in 
sheep’s skin was prowling around in the 
person of the other gardener. 

‘* You two have come to apply for posi- 
tions as gardeners, I suppose,’’ said he. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’? I answered. 

‘¢Why did you keep me waiting at the 
house ?’’ he roared. 

‘“*T was lost in admiration of your 
Phegopteris Hexagonoptera,Mr. Middle- 
ton,’’ [ evaded, pointing to the bed of 
ferns. ‘‘In all my years of previous ex- 
perience I never saw such Asflentum 
Augustifolium. 1 don’t think there is a 
private conservatory (I almost said sani- 
tarium) in all Europe that has such a fine 
collection of Asplenium Thelypteroides. 
Your Nephrolepsis Ptersont, your Cyrto- 
mium Falcatum, would ornament the be- 
tanical gardens at Kew.’’ 

I told everything in one warm, impetu- 
ous gush; I held nothing in reserve and if 
I hadn’t created the proper impression on 
the strength of my erudition I was a lost 
man. He looked at me with lips slightly 
opened for a second, and ghen he said 
quietly: 

‘* I m afraid that you are too high-priced; 
I wanted a gardener, not a botanist.’’ 

‘I’m as good a gardener as I am a 
botanist,’’ I said, which was the truth. 
‘‘Ferns have been my hobby, especially 
the Phegopterts Hexagonoptera, the 
Asplenium Aug—" 

‘¢ That will do,’’ he interrupted. 

‘¢ What learning for a mere gardener,”’ 
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<1 rather refined face for a gardener. 


murmured Miss Clara, almost to herself. 

‘‘Thank you ever so much, young 
lady,’’ I bowed, overhearing her. 

‘*You look strong,’’ remarked Mr. 
Middleton, gauging me as if muscle and 
not scholarship was what he wanted. Then 
he growled out something of the other 
about wages and looking up my references 
afterwards, and he hired me on the spot. 

Mr. Middleton beckoned with his fore- 
finger to my fellow artisan. ‘‘ Those ferns 
have put you out of business, young fellow,’’ 
I thought, ‘‘ you might as well go home.’’ 

‘«Mr. Middleton,’’ he started boldly, 
‘‘your Asparagus Plumosus, your As- 
paragus Springeri, your—"’ 

‘* Will take care of themselves,’’ inter- 
rupted the old gentleman. 

‘*That settles you, Mr. Busybody,’’ 
thought I to myself, ‘‘those two or three 
names are all you know. Thank Heaven 
I dealt the cards first.’’ 


”? 


‘* Papa,’’ came Miss Middleton’s gentle 
voice, ‘‘ I talked with this man before you 
came and it seems to me that he is well 
qualified for the place.’’ 

‘« Very well,” growled old Middleton, 
‘‘my daughter knows more about these 
things than I do. I'll take you on her say 
so. See that you do your work up to the 
handle. I'll put you under this man’s 
charge and I'll hold him responsible for 
you and himself.’’ 

When we were left alone, the stranger 
and I scrutinized each other for a minute 
or two in silence and then he gave way to 
a loud peal of laughter—a frank, free, in- 
fectious laughter. 

‘‘T may be stupid,’’ I insisted with a 
perfectly impassive face, ‘‘ but I really 
don’t see where the joke comes in.’’ 

‘* Phe—phe—gopteris Hexagon—”’ 
He smothered the end of the name in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

‘*You have that smart American ten- 
dency to sneer at booklearning, I see,’’ 
said I, determined to bluff it out. 

‘*Oh, come now,” smiled he, control- 
ing himself, ‘‘I studied up ferns, too, last 
night—ferns and asparagus, but I didn’t 
have your luck. What brings you to this 
kind of labor? I knew you weren’t a gar- 
dener the moment I set eyes on you. Are 
you in hard luck ?”’ 

‘Yes, to have an assistant like you,’’ I 
frowned. ‘‘ See here, I'll take it for granted 
that you know your business until you 
prove otherwise; but if you don’t get right 
down to work, I’ll discharge you.” 

‘*What do you want me to do?” 

For the life of me I didn’t know what I 
wanted him to do. 

‘*What’s your name?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Hawkins—John Hawkins.’’ 

‘* Well, John, you may start by—”’ 

Just then the butler put his head through 
the door and bawled: ‘‘ Mr. Middleton 
wants the head gardener to take the largest 
Latania Borbonica out of the greenhouse 
and carry it into the library,’’ and so say- 
ing he disappeared. 

He might have been considerate enough 
to have pointed out what the largest La/a- 
nia Borbonica was. He evidently knew, 
judging by the ease with which he pro- 
nounced it. To me it sounded like the 
name of a wild animal, but as this was a 
conservatory and not a menagerie, I took 
it for granted that a Latania Borbonica 
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belonged to the vegetable kingdom. More- 
over, whatever it was, it was large; so it 
wasn’t a pansy or a geranium, I had con- 
cluded to fish out the largest plant in the 
establishment, which was a banana tree, 
send it up to the house and take chances, 
when I reflected that large was a relative 
term, and that a Latania Borbonica might 
just as well be a large geranium as well as 
anything else. 

My assistant grinned; he was a mind 
reader; although my face was impassive 
and stolid as a Chinaman’s. <A sudden 
inspiration hauled me out of the slough of 
despond; I had a seed catalogue in my 
pocket and if it contained a picture of a 
Latania Borbonica—1 wouldn’t have 
traded it at that moment for a photograph 
of Miss Middleton, with an endearing 
autograph attached. 

‘¢ Hawkins,’’ I ordered, glancing at the 
thermometer, ‘‘ you go down to the boiler- 
room and fire up a bit. The temperature 
is falling.’’ 

He went out whistling, ‘‘He’s Up 
Against It Now.”’ I didn’t know whether 
the dulcet notes meant me or himself, but 
when he closed the door I made for the 
rear of the greenhouse, hid behind the 
foliage, jerked the catalogue out of my 
pocket and fingered its leaves nervously. 
The Latania Borbonica was there—page 
109, under palms, if the index was trust- 
worthy. Up to the present a palm had 
been a palm to me, but henceforth I recog- 
nized that there is as much difference in 
palms as in people, and it is apt to lead 
into trouble if one mixes their names and 
their faces. 

‘*Ts that palm ever coming? Mr. Mid- 
dleton is waiting!’’ screeched the butler, 
sticking his head through the door and 
disappearing again. 

‘‘Why in the mischief didn’t he say it 
was a palm in the first place!’’ I muttered 
lifting the huge tub out of its place and 
yanking it on the floor. My muscles had 
grown lax from disuse, and by the time I 
hauled that Latanta Borbonica into the 
magnificent library I thought the hinges 
in my back would be pulled out of joint. 

Mr. Middleton glanced up from the let- 
ter he was writing, growled out something 
about the length of time it took me, arose 
from his chair, thrust his hands into his 
coat pockets and viewed that palm crit- 
ically from all points of view——just as if he 
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My prospective father-in-law. 


wanted to see whether I had stolen any of 
its permanent fixtures. 

‘<T wanted to refer to it in my letter,’’ 
he said. ‘*You can take it back now.,;’ 

I had half a mind to tell him to do it 
himself, which wouldn’t have done at all, 
when a terrific ‘‘ Bing! Bang! Bing!’ 
—three distinct notes of one amalgamated 
explosion thundered from the neighbor- 
hood of the greenhouse and shook the 
windows of the library. I dropped the 
palm on the floor. 

‘¢ What was that ?” exclaimed Mr. Mid- 
dleton, springing to his feet and turn- 
ing white as the cream-colored note paper 
on which he had been describing the gen- 
eral appearance of Latania Borbonica. 

‘¢Only the new gardener,”’ said I. 

He rushed past me out on the lawn. 

‘Papa! Papa!l’’ called Miss Clara, 


gliding gracefully after him. 
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‘«T hope he has gone up so high that he 
will never come down to bother me. I 
killed two birds with one stone sure enough 
when I sent him down in the boiler-room. 
[I am awfully sorry; he seemed a nice 
young man, but he had no right to cozen 
me. It’s poetic justice, that’s what it is,’’ 
I mused. 

I have no distinct impression now of 
what that boiler-room looked like when I 
clambered into it; my belief is that there 
wasn’t anything particularly distinct left of 
it; to the best of my recollection it was a 
muddled heap of coal and iron and furnace 
apparatus floating or sinking in water. 
Miss Clara, her skirts drawn above her 
ankles, was standing on the bottom stairs, 
a heart-rending expression on her face that 
made one yearn to throw one’s arm around 
her in sympathy. But anything like that 
was premature. Her father stood just 
above her, peering into the darkness with 
his big, angry eyes; he had what I may call 
a financial gloom depicted on his physiog- 
nomy. 

Much to everybody’s relief but mine, 
the amateur gardener finally crawled out 
of a coal bin, very dirty, very wet and 
very frightened, but not at all hurt. He 
escaped by one of those miracles that hangs 
around to save the lives of those who ought 
never to have been born. 

Miss Clara sighed joyously and clasped 
her hands when Hawkins’ head hove in 
sight. I would have been ready to blow 
up the furnace again, as soon as it should 
be put in repair for that purpose, if she 
would sigh like that for me. 

After making sure that the gardener was 
less damaged than his property, Mr. Mid- 
dleton flew into a passion, shook his heavy 
cane, wished the miscreant shad been 
knocked to smithereens and threatened to 
do it himself forthwith. There is no doubt 
in my mind that he would have been as 
good as his word if Miss Clara hadn’t 
pleaded with her father so eloquently and 
stirringly in behalf of the careless, ignorant 
wretch, who stood there too crestfallen to 
defend himself. 

Her father gave way to her pleas at last, 
appeasing his wrath by merely calling the 
rascal hard names. He had a magnificent 
vocabulary, as inexhaustible as it was re- 
condite. At times his polysyllabic appela- 
tions reminded me of the seed catalogue. 

The remains of the furnace was evidence 


enough to convict the culprit in my mind, 
but the address of thé fair attorney for the 
defense carried great weight with the court. 

I saw my opportunity. A month might 
pass before I could hope to gain another 
such a chance for insinuating myself into 
the good graces of Miss Middleton. 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Middleton,’’ I inter- 
posed, ‘‘I know it is none of my business, 
but the whole blame may be with the 
gardener who tended the boiler before my 
assistant. At any rate he has had his 
lesson; he will be more careful after this, 
while a new man may—’’ 

‘*T hired you for a gardener and,.not a 
confidential adviser,’’ snapped the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ As for you, young man,’’ he 
said turning towards Hawkins, ‘‘ you may 
stay here during exemplary behavior. 
Come on, Clara, let’s take ourselves away 
from this mess.’’ Miss Clara rewarded me 
with a look of gratitude, of thankfulness 
that I never shall forget. Magnanimity is 
its own liberal reward. When the Middle- 
tons had gone, Hawkins rushed forward, 
grasped my hand and poured forth his 
gratitude profusely, but I cut him short. 

It was an all day and night job for the 
plumbers and steam-fitters; but the damage 
appeared more serious than it really was. 

After eating our supper in the kitchen 
with the servants, we retired to our room 
in the stable, which was next to the coach- 
man’s, facing the house. 

‘* You have done the square thing by 
me,’’ Hawkins said, after bolting the 
door, ‘‘and I don’t mind taking you into 
my confidence and letting you know I am 
not a gardener by trade. I might as well 
let you know that I’m a Harvard man 
myself.’’ 

‘*T thought so, Hawkins,’’ I said flat- 
teringly, ‘‘ you handled the furnace like a 
Harvard man. Your attitude towards 
laboring men like me could only have been 
acquired at Harvard.’’ 

‘*T’m going out for a walk,’’ he said. 

** And I’m going to bed,’’ I yawned. 

I intended to do no such thing. I was 
tired but not at all sleepy and I thought it 
might prove worth my while to stay up and 
watch Hawkins. I had the uncomfortable 
presentiment that something of importance 
would happen and I put out the light and 
peered out on the brightly moon-lit lawn. 

Hawkins strolled up and down the peb- 
ble paths, his hands in his trouser pockets, 
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puffing at his pipe. Every quarter of an 
hour or so he drew back behind the 
shadows of the shrubbery and gazed up 
longingly at one of the side windows of the 
house. It didn’t look to me like honest 
business. 

One by one the lights of the house— 
save the dim bea- 
con in a certain 
side room—went 
out and left the 
world to the moon- 
light, Hawkins, 
me, and, I was 
willing to take my 
oath, to Miss Mid- 
dleton. 

Suddenly I 
heard a handful of 
pebbles grate 
against a pane of 
glass. I didn’t 
want to be unjust 
to Hawkins; I 
could see him no- 
where in sight, not 
even behind the 
trees or the shrub- 
bery, but I sus- 
pected that his was 
the invisible hand 
that discharged 
those missiles. All 
was so very still that 
I could hear the 
very stillness itself, 
—it carried on an 
exciting conversa- 
tion with me. 

Another hand- 
ful of pebbles 
called the atten- 
tion of the window 
pane to their pres- 
ence. I saw Hawk- 
ins that time; he- 
was evidently growing anxious. He was just 
fool enough to fling a brick next, if the 
pebbles didn’t bring the results he was 
after, and I had the notion of bawling out 
mny warning—so interested was I in the en- 
terprise—when I heard the slipping of a 
bolt and the creak of a door. A _ few 
seconds afterwards Miss Clara Middleton, 
her dark tresses unbound, a white shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, emerged on the 
lawn in all her loveliness, and my first assist- 





ant gardener ran forward to meet ner. I 
could have thrown my arms around Haw- 
kins and squeezed his heart out. 

Miss Clara and her worthy escort walked 
up a friendly path that took them beyond 
my ken. ‘To-morrow I would show my 
skill as a landscape artist and turn that 
path in another 
direction, but to- 
morrow was a long 
way off, and before 
I could bend that 
path in one direc- 
tion, Hawkins 
might bend Miss 
Middleton’s fate 
in another. Give 
me twenty minutes 
alone with her on 
a moonlight night, 
in the shadows of 
the elms or the 
beeches or what- 
ever they were, 
and if I wouldn’t 
decide her fate and 
mine, I would 
never ask another 
favor from fortune. 
But now it was 
my duty to Miss 
Middleton, to the 
love I bore her, 
to act and act 
quickly. 

I dodged around 
the off side of the 
house, crawled up 
the porch and rang 
the door bell. Mr. 
Middleton answer- 
ed my summons 
himself. From 


Miss Clara Middleton emerged on the lawn his appearance 
in all her loveliness. 


and the speed with 
which he came to 
the door, I judged that he had fallen asleep 
on the lounge. It seems that this was one 
of the bad habits his son-in-law might be 
called on to correct. 

‘*Who is it?” he growled. 

‘* Me! The head gardener,’’ I answered. 

‘«What’s the matter now ?’’ he roared. 
‘«Ts the greenhouse gone up the flue this 
time ?’’ he screamed. 

‘Hist! ’’ I whispered, ‘‘I don’t like 
the way the assistant gardener—’’ 
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‘*And you wake me out of asound sleep 
to acquaint me with your objections to his 
manners, to—’’ 

‘*To tell you, Mr. Middleton,’’ I inter- 
rupted in turn, fearful lest he sound the 
alarm prematurely, ‘‘that he is with your 
daughter Clara behind—’’ 

Without waiting to hear the end of my 
carefully balanced sentence he rushed into 
the house and I rushed after him before 
he could slam the door in my face. He 
stopped in front of the china umbrella 
stand in the hall and drew out a light 
bamboo cane. 

‘* Better take your oak stick,’’ I said. 

He took my advice without lingering 
behind long enough to thank me for it and 
out he scampered on the lawn. I hastened 
back to my hiding place near the window 
in my room in the stable, and no sooner 
had I ensconsed myself there than I heard 
a piercing yell—and the sound of a heavy 
body scaling the garden wall and dropping 
with a thud on the other side ofit. I sus- 
pected the body belonged to Hawkins, for 
it was unreasonable to suppose that Mid- 
dieton or his daughter could climb so 
quickly. 

I heard Miss Clara’s voice, lifted a note 
above her usual tones, expostulating, argu- 
ing, explaining, beseeching, imploring, and 
Middleton’s voice roaring like the Bing! 
Bang! Bink! of that matutinal explosion; 
it seemingly had left a deep impression on 
his mind and he was striving to imitate. 

I arose betimes the next morning reflect- 
ing that I would be called upon now to do 
the work of two; and the sunlight did not 
peer into the greenhouse much in advance 
of me. I had reasoned it out that the 
plants must be thirsty and that water could 
do them no harm. I never, was more 
liberal in all my life; I spent water like 
money. I stood up to my ankles in a 
purling flood; the plants and flowers looked 
as if they were hiding under Niagara Falls 
and still so far as I could discover there 
was no signal of repletion. I was just get- 
ting angry when the door opened and Miss 
Clara entered, pale, heavy-eyed, but regal 
despite it all. She looked around timidly, 
gave a little shriek and mounted the second 
step of a wooden flower stand. 

‘* Did a pipe burst ? ” she asked. 

‘** Nothing has burst since yesterday, so 
far as I know,’’ I answered. But I has- 
tened to shut off the suonlv; it was evident 


from her anxious question that the head 
gardener who -preteded me didn’t go in 
for the hydropathic treatment. 

‘*T can make a raft for you it you care 
to inspect the flowers,’’ I volunteered by 
way of opening the conversation. I would 
willingly have offered to carry her around, 
but as that suggestion was more romantic 
than feasible, I kept it to myself. ‘‘ The 
water will drain off in a few minutes.’’ 

She nodded soberly, drew her skirts 
around her ankles and clung to her perch. 
Her brows were knit as if she had some 
burden on her mind, and yet hesitated 
about calling me to her assistance. , 

I rushed to her aid. ‘*Did you hear 
any noises late last night, Miss Middle- 
ton?’’ I asked. ‘‘I was startled by loud 
cries at twelve o’clock—I believe it was 
twelve o’ clock—and this morning my assist- 
ant did not put in his appearance. He 
was such a nice young man, obviously way 
above his station, and I hope nothing hap- 
pened to him.’’ 

She looked relieved, although she was 
trying hard not to blush. ‘I hope so, 
too! I hope so, too!’’ she exclaimed with 
more fervor than I liked. 

‘* Don’t mention it. I would do any- 
thing for’’—I hesitated and changed my 
mind—‘‘ for a nice young man like that. If 
I find him, I'll insist on his coming back.’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ she objected vigorously. 
‘*Papa is—papa is—is—’’ She stopped 
short. Feeling herself in a situation where 
it was humiliating to advance and where 
retreat was fraught with untold difficul- 
ties. She had every ounce of my capacious 
sympathy. 

‘*You just remarked,’’ she resumed, 
looking straight ahead like one determined 
to do or to die, ‘‘that Mr. Hawkins was 
above his station. It does credit to your 
insight into human nature. He said the 
same thing about you.”’ 

‘*That does still greater credit to his 
insight into human nature,’’ I smiled. 

‘*Mr. Hawkins is my step-brother,’’ 
she continued. Her eyes dropped; she 
breathed deeply. 

**T beg pardon!’ 

** My step-brother,’’ she repeated. 

If any one but Clara Middleton had told 
me that story I positively should not have 
believed it. 

**Papa,’’ she went on, her fine white 
hands clenched, ‘‘is prejudiced against my 




















She drew her skirts around her ankles and cling to her perch. 


brother—unreasonably so; he has not set 
eyes on poor Charles—Charles Washburne 
is his real name, I don’t mind telling you— 


since .his early boyhood. We have had 
terrible difficulty in meeting, and it was 
my suggestion that he come here to work 
as a gardener for a few days.’’ 

Was I cad enough to disbelieve her ? 

‘¢Great minds run in the same channel, 
Miss Middleton,’’ said I. 

‘*T don’t understand, Mr. —’’ 


‘¢Mr. Atkinson. 
dener myself.” 

‘¢Obviously.’? She looked more mys- 
tified than flattered. 

‘« Tt was your father’s fault, too. He put 
such insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of our meeting.’’ 

‘«T don’t understand.’’ 

‘Of my meeting you,’’ I explained, 
‘« that I was obliged to take up gardening in 
order to cultivate your acquaintance. The 
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I came here as a gar- 
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first time I saw you was at the opera—I sat 
opposite you in Edgar Morton’s box—’’ 

‘Do you know Edgar Morton ?’’ 

‘‘ We are bosom friends. It was he who 
told me who you were. When I saw you 
I abandoned civil engineering and—’”’ 

‘* Civility,” she frowned, trying hard to 
appear displeased. I could see that she 
was struggling to hide a smile. 

‘«T feel more than recompensed for the 
sacrifice. I would have become a kitchen 
maid, I mean a scullion, for your—’’ 

‘“‘The floor is dry,’’ she interrupted 
with an assumed haughtiness that I knew 
she was far from feeling. ‘‘I fear I may 
be detaining you in your work.’’ 

‘*T didn’t come here to work.’’ 

‘*Then I shall ask papa to hire—’’ 

‘‘ Another civil engineer in my place ?’’ 

‘*Indeed not!’’ she smiled despite her- 
self. ‘*When papa wants a civil engineer 
he will advertise—’’ 

‘*For me, I hope. I will work without 
a salary.’’ 

‘*I—I could not—could not consent to 
the sacrifice,’’ she stammered. 

There was the sound of a heavy step 
crunching the pebbles on the walk outside. 
‘*T must go,’’ she said excitedly, hurried- 
ly. ‘*I have a great favor to ask. I know 
I can rely on you; I did not even need the 
evidence of Edgar Morton’s friendship as 
a proof of your gentility. I beg of you to 
search for my brother—you will probably 
find him in town. Give him this letter.’’ 

‘*Even, Miss Middleton, if I have to 
climb a mountain, leap over a—’’ 

The door closed and she disappeared. 

After breakfast I trumped up an excuse 
for a short absence, and a half hour later 
[ was in town, where I found Hawkins or 
Washburne seated on the porch of a 
shabby little hotel, smoking his pipe and 
airing himself. Literally speaking, he 
looked a bit cut up, there was a hole in his 
coat, a lump under one eye. 

‘* Hello, Washburne!’’ I called.’’ 

**Oh, it’s you!’’ he shouted jumping 
up. ‘*Where did you learn my name ?”’ 

‘‘From the rogue’s gallery in the jail 
over there. Why did you quit?’’ 

‘*T met with an accident last night,’’ he 
flustered. ‘‘I tried to vault the garden 
wall and I fell and nearly broke my neck. 
Some fellow came along in a buggy and 
picked up my unconscious body and 
hauled me here.’’ 


‘*What! With the Middleton’s house 
so near!” ° 

‘*Oh, I told him not to disturb any- 
body?’ 

‘© You said you were unconscious ?’’ 

‘*T came to after a minute,’’ he ex- 
claimed, 

‘* You must have studied logic at Har- 
vard. Are you coming back to work, or—” 

‘*Not much!’’ he put in. ‘I’ve had 
all of the gardener’s life I want. I’m going 
to take the next train for New York.’’ 

‘* Take this with you for light literature 
to read on the way,’’ I said, drawing Miss 
Clara’s missive out of my pocket. | 

He tore open the envelope and read its 
contents in a glance. ‘‘She’s an angel, 
God bless her,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I don’t 
want even you to believe that she would 
stoop to anything clandestine. She’s my 
step-sister. Mr. Middleton is an awful 
crank in many ways and—’’ 

‘‘Of course, I understand, Washburne,”’ 
I grinned, ‘‘I have a dim recollection of 
reading the end of that romance in one 
of Rider Haggard’s stranger-than-truth 
novels. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care a snap of my fingers 
whether you believe me or not if you'll 
carry a letter to Clara for me,’’ he said. 

I assented, waited until he had put his 
thoughts on paper, bade him good-by and 
good luck, and then I hastened back to 
‘Whispering Pines.’’ Early that after- 
noon Miss Clara sought me out in the 
greenhouse and without a word I surren- 
dered her brother’s epistle to her. 

‘*One good turn deserves another,’’ 
laughed she, and much to my surprise she 
handed me an oblong envelope bearing the 
superscription, Mr. Frederick Atkinson, 
care of Mr. Edgar Morton, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. A canceled stamp and the 
words, ‘‘ Whispering Pines, Tarrytown,’’ 
in embossed white lettering, were the other 
adornments of the missive. 

‘* This would put Sherlock Holmes him- 
self to shame,’’ I exclaimed, casting about 
in vain for a clue to solve the mystery. 

‘*It doesn’t me,’’ she laughed. ‘At 
my old friend Edgar Morton’s request I 
invited his bosom friend, one Frederick 
Atkinson—I didn’t think until now that 
you were he—to our cotillion that takes 
place next Thursday. This morning the 
invitation came back with a letter from 
Edgar, under separate cover, telling me 
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that he suspected you were somewhere in 
Tarrytown on business. He neglected to 
say what the business was.’’ 

‘« But,’’ I stammered in confusion, ‘I 
was given to understand that your father 
was adverse to—to young people—to your 
meeting young people here.” 

‘¢ That sounds like one of Edgar Mor- 
ton’s absurd practical jokes,’’ she trilled, 
‘‘or it may owe its origin to my father’s 
peculiar attitude towards my step-brother. 
Am I to expect your regrets or your ac- 
ceptance?’’ she ended. ‘‘ Do come!’’ 

She disappeared. I stood frozen to the 
spot, wondering what was best for me to 
do under the suddenly changed aspect of 
the situation. The cotillion, I gleaned 
from the invitation, was a week ahead, 
which might give Mr. Middleton time to 
forget me if I dropped out of his range. 

The next two days my eyes hungered for 
the sight of my lady, but my visual longing 
was to go unsatisfied. I learned from the 
servants that Mr. Middleton was confined 
to his room with an attack of the gout. 

Meanwhile the general appearance of 
the conservatory was far from healthy; to 
be exact it looked more like a yellow than 
a greenhouse, as if jaundice had become 
epidemic among plants that year; and do 
what I would, apply by day every one of 
the remedies I learned by night, my 
charges kept on turning yellow and more 
yellow, just to spite me. 

However, it was strictly necessary that 
I should keep up the appearance of being 
busy. After along reflection I was in- 
spired with the idea that the digging of a 
hole would demand every moment of my 
time and do no permanent injury to the 
landscape. 

I sent information to Mr. Middleton 
through the butler that I had discovered 
a section of poverty-stricken, sandy soil in 
one corner of the estate, near the wall, 
and that if there was no objection I in- 
tended to excavate there, fill the cavity in 
with good rich loam—ordered from the 
town—and plant a hillock of shrubs. The 
lawn was monotonously flat anyway, and a 
mound or two would lend charm and 
variety to the view. I toiled on with 
the presumption that the hole was a 
work of art until the advent of the day be- 
fore the cotillion, which was the fatal day 
that marked Mr. Middleton’s convales- 
cence. He came out for an airing and hob- 
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bled across the lawn on his crutch to the 
spot where I was delving like an arche- 
ologist in a search for buried treasures. He 
looked aghast at me for a second or two, 
then he recovered his voice and roared: 

‘« What in the name of eternity are you 
doing there ?’’ 

‘« Begging your pardon, sir,’’ I replied 
politely, ‘‘I am planning a shrubbery of 
Calycanthus, Hydrangea Paniculata 
Grandifiora, Incarvillea Delava—’’ 

‘It’s big enough to hold them,’’ he 
grumbled, hobbling off towards the con- 
servatory. Iclambered out of the pit and 
watched him, my heart in my mouth. He 
opened the greenhouse door, poked his 
head through it and gave vent to that fami- 
liar ‘‘ Bing! Bang! Bing! ’’ yell and then he 
came running, actually running, toward me, 
shaking his crutch. I had done more for 
him than his physician; I had cured him 
of the gout, at least for the time being. 

‘¢What’s the matter, Mr. Middleton ?’’ 

*¢ You impudent scoundrel; you vile im- 
poster, get out! Get out, out before—’’ 

I didn’t stand on any particular order 
of my going. On the way out, as I was 
pushing post-haste up the driveway that 
ran from the house to the gate, I encoun- 
tered Miss Clara, who was just returning 
from a visit to town. Her father was 
nowhere in sight. I explained the situa- 
tion to her briefly and succintly. 

‘*T feel like Adam leaving the Garden 
of Eden,’’ I concluded. 

‘« According to Scripture, Adam did not 
desert Eve.’’ She blushed as if the re- 
mark had slipped her lips and she re- 
pented it. 

‘*But Eve accompanied Adam on his 
sojourn into the wilderness,’ I corrected. 

‘« But it was her duty—she was respon- 
sible for his downfall.’’ 

‘* And for mine,’’ I added. 

‘««The Devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose,’ ’’ she laughed. 

‘* Farewell, Eve and Paradise,’’ said I. 

‘*But you will return to-morrow night, 
Adam—in full dress,’’ she remarked. ‘‘I 
shall expect you.’’ 

‘‘ Paradise Regained!’’ I replied, and I 
left. 

And regained it was the very next night, 
when many of the guests had gone and 
Clara and I sat together behind the blessed 
screen of ‘the large’? Latania Borbon- 
ica. 
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The Personality of the Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal who 
for Thirty Years has been Building Razlroads across the Great West 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


AHERE are perhaps few sub- 
jects on which the people 
of the United States are so 
nearly unanimous and so 
completely determined as 
onthe Panama Canal. They 
want it and they mean to have it. Upon 
this determination, Mr. Wallace’s sudden 
quitting of his post, and the cloud of dis- 
quieting rumors which burst at about the 
same time, had no effect whatever. The 
canal was to be built, even though the cost 
were twice what they had counted in 
money, time and even in lives. But the 
easy aptimism of six months ago gave place 
to a more serious interest, to a determina- 
tion. to weigh the difficulties to the full 
and to search for means adequate to the 
conquering of them. People are interested 
in the new engineer ; they are asking if he 
is the sort that is not easily beaten, the 
sort that will stick. 

John F. Stevens is fifty-two years old, a 
New Englander by birth and boyhood, a 
Westerner, if more than thirty years work 
all over the place, from Sabine Pass to the 
Canadian Selkirks, may be said to have 
changed his spots. He was a little under 
twenty when he went West and took a job 
as assistant city engineer at Minneapolis. 
Two years later he went to Texas as chief 
of surveys for the Sabine Pass and North- 
western Railroad. He has been stringing 
lines of rail across the great West ever since, 
chiefly across the more difficult parts of it. 

The phrase ‘‘looking for trouble’’ is 
perhaps not one to use in this connection, 
yet if you divest it of its pugnacious asso- 
ciations it comes near to being true. The 
Indian wars during the seventies saw Mr. 
Stevens at work as assistant engineer for 
the Denver and Rio Grande, surveying 
and building down in Arizona among the 
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Apaches. After a comparatively -peaceful 
interlude with the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, he then took up the labor of carry- 
ing the Canadian Pacific across the Selkirk 
Mountains. . 

It was in ninety that he began the most 
difficult and as it proved, the most notably 
successful piece of engineering of his ca- 
reer, the building of the Rocky Mountain 
division of the Great Northern. 

He set out from Assinaboine, Montana, 
to make the preliminary reconnaissance 
with two Indian guides and a pack mule, 
and he carried it through, undeterred 
either by the desertion of both his guides 
or by the death of the mule. The cost of 
the complete survey was nine hundred 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Jim Hill is said 
to have remarked with enthusiasm, that the 
railroad got a dollar’s worth for every one of 


them. At any rate, the road as it now runs - 


is without doubt one of the finest pieces 
of mountain engineering in the world. 

Mr. Stevens remained with the Great 
Northern until about two years ago, at 
which time he was filling the double posi- 
tion of chief engineer and general man- 
ager. He then resigned to take the post 
of chief engineer on the Rock Island, and 
a very little later he was advanced to be 
second vice-president. He resigned this 
position on his appointment to act as rail- 
road expert for the Philippine Islands, and 
was on the point of starting thither when 
the sudden return of Mr. Wallace from 
Panama left that position open, and on 
the suggestion of Mr. Shonts it was offered 
to him. He took a day to think it over, 
and accepted. 

In person he is of a spare, burly sort, 
and his body drops naturally into easy, in- 
formal attitudes, betraying the relaxation 
that accompanies great power. He has an 
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course, it was a long chance if he could 
not make his reply in under a score of 
words. And it would be a reply so ex- 
haustive, so completely adequate as to 
leave his visitor without another word to 
say, and then with a sudden realization 
that the interview was over. Yet there is 
a good humor about him which robs this 
taciturnity of all offense, and an hour after 
such an interview his casual visitor will be 
thinking and speaking of him as if he were 
an old friend. 

A friend of his of many years standing 
remembers,—or rather has not quite for- 
gotten,—an episode from Mr. Stevens’ 
early days, which is, perhaps, even in this 
mutilated form, worth repeating. The 
immaterial details of this story are lost ; 
just when it was or where it was, or what, 
precisely, it was about. But at any rate, 
sometime in the seventies, and somewhere 
in Arizona, both the time and place where 
the Apaches were very seriously on the 
war-path, it became necessary to send a 
message across a hundred or two miles of 
desert. There was offered a reward of 
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five hundred dollars to the man who would 
carry it. The-peril was undeniable and 
nobody seemed to consider the reward 
worth the probable cost of it. But pres- 
ently John Stevens undertook to deliver 
the message. He eluded the Apaches and 
made the journey successfully on foot, but 
declined the five hundred dollars. The 
thing had been there to do, and it was the 
sort of thing he liked to do ; he preferred 
to do it for its own sake, —art for art. 

Some one the other day asked Mr. 
Stevens why he accepted this appointment 
to Panama. 

‘*Why, I don’t know,” he answered, 
‘“unless it was because of the size of the job. 
And then it was a compliment,” he added, 
‘and we never get too old to like them.’’ 

There is a fine resiliency revealed 
that reply. It bespeaks the same temper 
as that in which he set out across the 
starlit sands of Arizona, thirty years ago. 
To such a temper it is not likely that any 
difficulty will prove a discouragement, or 
that any offer of a bigger salary and an easier 
job will present much of a temptation. 


GOODE: 


The Electrical Engineer now President of the Lewis and Clark 
E-xposttion 


By Waldon Fawcett 


TES AH REE years ago any man 
Beet) of affairs on the Pacific 
% Coast would have told you 
that Henry W. Goode had 
the electrical business from 
sy A to Z at his finger tips, 
but he suighht have added with equal truth 
that he knew nothing whatever about ex- 
position management. Yet Mr. Goode’s 
record, in connection with the first inter- 
national exhibition under the patronage of 
the United States Government ever held 
west of the Rocky Mountains affords added 
evidence of the wisdom of the American 
policy of choosing from the ranks of business 
men the executive heads of world’s fairs. 





It is not unusual for men of absolutely 
first-rate executive ability to turn from the 
management of one big enterprise to an- 
other. Paul Morton skipped lightly from 
railroads to the navy, and then on to 
insurance. Thus the management of all 
the world’s fairs have selected their chiefs 
not from the ranks of the experts, but from 
business men of the widest general experi- 
ence. ‘The experiment has been repeated 
at Portland with exceptionally favorable 
results, 

When three hundred thousand dollars 
was asked of the people of Portland for 
an exposition they put up three hundred 
and forty thousand dollars within two days 
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and behind the exposition idea and all the general, had been doing his work ‘‘ up to 
energy of the workers the time came, the handle,’’ accepted the presidency, 
as it comes generally after the first flash which they offered him. 


of enthusiasm, when the exposition looked ‘¢ It was desperately discouraging,’’ said 
like failure. The original president of the Mr. Goode, and it was. But gradually 
fair fell sick and died. His successor was_ things improved. 

attacked by imperative reasons why he One of the greatest obstacles President 


should abandon the exposition business and Goode has had to overcome has been a 

attend to his own. He resigned. ‘The local conservatism. The word may bring 

directors were desperate, but fortunately a smile to the face of the Easterner, but 

for them the young man who, as director- the fact remains that the city of Portland, 
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and in a lesser degree the State of Oregon, 
are not given to radical innovations of any 
kind. Perhaps this is because for a West- 
ern city Portland is comparatively old. Or 
it may be due to the wealth there, for cap- 
ital traditionally begets caution, and Port- 
land, with one hundred and forty thousand 
people, is well up in the list -of American 
cities, without regard to size, in the num- 
ber of her citizens who are rated as million- 
aires. As for the State, it need only be 
said that the banks have on deposit an ag- 
gregate sum that averages two thousand 
three hundred dollars for every man, 
woman and child in the commonwealth. 

After Mr. Goode had convinced his own 
people that they could do as well as any 
other community in setting up a show for 
all nations, he buckled to the more difficult 
task of securing frank and hearty co-opera- 
tion from the remainder of the Northwest. 
The ‘* Oregon country ’’ which was opened 
by the expedition headed by Captains 
Lewis and Clark,—the only territory ever 
added to Uncle Sam’s domain through 
discovery,—comprised in addition to Ore- 
gon what is now the States of Washington 
and Idaho and portions of Montana and 
Wyoming, and thus the west coast fairly 
promised to prove of as great benefit to 
this adjacent territory as the State of Ore- 
gon and her metropolis, —a promise which 
has been amply borne out in fact, —but in 
Seattle and Tacoma, Portland has aggressive 
rivals for commercial supremacy in the 
Northwest, and these and other cities had 
to be convinced that they could not afford 
to hold back ere they consented to cast 
in their lotand make common cause for the 
success of the exposition. 

Mr. Goode is a wholesome, clean-cut 
American without the slightest syggestion 
of pose or affectation,—wholly likable at 
short acquaintance yet with all the quali- 
ties that cause him to wear well with asso- 
ciates during years of varying business 
fortunes. His only fad is making money 
and his sole allegiance to outdoor athletics 
consists in walking to and from his office 
when he might have an electric automobile 
for the asking. 

When he is not talking exposition, Mr. 
Goode is discussing electricity. He has 
been in the electrical business ever since 
he was old enough to be in anything. 
After he left the Hoosier State, where he 


received his education, he secured a posi- 
tion with the Westinghouse people as a 
traveling representative, and in 1889 he 
sold the equipment for the nucleus of Port- 
land’s present remarkable electric system. 
Three years later the General Electric 
Company put up the capital for an exten- 
sion of the enterprise, and Mr. Goode, 
who had meanwhile joined their forces, 
went to Portland as general manager, and 
there he has been ever since. 

Mr. Goode was a highly useful pioneer 
in the electrical world in that he was in- 
strumental in establishing the first long 
distance power transmission system in, the 
world, At first his ideas on the subject 
were scouted by even the most imaginative 
electrical engineers and he was obliged to 
make two trips to the East from Portland 
ere he could induce any manufacturer of 
electrical apparatus to undertake, on a 
definite order, the construction of the ma- 
chinery required for the innovation, but he 
triumphed in the end, and has had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the adoption and 
development of his ideas in all parts of the 
country. 

After all, however, I know of no greater 
tribute to Mr. Goode’s unusual business 
abilities than the existence and continued 
prosperity of the unique monopoly of 
which he is the head. A benevolent mo- 
nopoly, it might almost be designated, it 
would seem, for there is no squirming on 
the part of the consuming public within its 
grasp. Of course, the commodity dealt in 
is electricity, and there is not in all the 
world another city of anywhere near the 
size of Portland where the entire com- 
munity is so largely dependent in all its 
activities upon a single source of energy. 

The street railroads in Portland do not 
have their own power plants as they do in 
other cities. Instead, they purchase the 
magic current from the seven million dollar 
corporation known as the Portland General 
Electric Company, of which Mr. Goode is 
the head. 

Mr. Goode laughs when you suggest 
that perhaps he deserves a niche in the 
Rockefeller category of monopolists. He 
says that he and his associates could not 
hope to hold patronage if they did not 
give a better service at a lower price than 
the electrical consumer can secure else- 
where. 


























JOHN J. ESCH, OF WISCONSIN 


The Man who Proposes to Compel Railroads to Adopt the Block 
System for the Protection of the Traveling Public 


By Arthur J. Dodge 


VRE SASS U ES have raised up cham- 

SiaeeLaee) pions through all history. 
American political life has 
been peculiarly rich in its 
examples of this fact. The 
great prominence of rail- 
road rate legislation in the closing session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress brought to the 
notice of Washington and the country sev- 
eral members of the House who had there- 
tofore been scarcely known outside of their 
own States. Among these was Representa- 
tive John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, who took 
a leading part in the deliberations of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and was one of the authors of the 
Esch- Townsend bill for Government control 
of rates. This measure is still prominently 
before the country. 

Until last winter, Mr. Esch was known 
in the capital but slightly, and, although 
he had been a hard-working, conscientious 
member of the House since the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, he had compelled no notice in 
States other than his own. The consider- 
ation of rate legislation, however, served 
to focus attention upon him in all sections 
of the country where the rate question was 
being given acute thought. 

It is the general tendency of the Ameri- 
can citizen to look at Congress as a band 
of politicians, each one lending little atten- 
tion to the public welfare and much con- 
cern to his own personal and political ad- 
vancement. It is frequently forgotten that 
in House and Senate there are numerous 
men who are giving days and nights to the 
careful study of great public questions with 
the same devotion other men give to busi- 
ness affairs. Mr. Esch is pre-eminently 
one of this class of members. He is prom- 
inent on two important committees, Inter- 






state and Foreign Commerce and Military 
Affairs. No member of either of these 
committees is more attentive to the labori- 
ous details of committee work than Mr. 
Esch. 

Committee work in all legislative bodies 
is a wearisome grind, too often neglected 
by legislators who have high rank in the 
work of the legislative body itself. Yet it 
is of prime importance, for it is here legis- 
lation is mapped out and details shaped for 
final consideration. In all his committee 
work, Mr. Esch has brought to bear his 
studious habits and his thoroughness in 
getting at details, and has impressed upon 
his co-workers a deep sense of his pains- 
taking methods, his honesty, his forceful- 
ness and his unassuming patriotism. He 
has noteworthy talents as a public speaker, 
but he has seldom appeared in the lime- 
light of affairs in Congress. Indeed, his 
closest friends criticise him for pursuing 
his work too modestly, and for not making 
a greater effort to imprint his true measure 
upon the House in its public sessions. 

Mr. Esch has always been a close stu- 
dent. He became interested at an early 
age in railroad problems, and he is one of 
the best informed men in Congress on sub- 
jects relating to railroading. He repre- 
sents the Seventh District of Wisconsin, 
his home being at La Crosse. He was 
born in Monroe County, Wisconsin, in 
1861, of German parents, and lived with 
them for a time at Milwaukee, and later at 
Sparta. He was graduated from the Sparta 
high school, and took a degree with the 
class of 1882 of the State University at 
Madison, completing the modern classical 
course. He taught school, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and has since 
been in the practice of law at La Crosse. 
Until he entered Congress, the only elect- 
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John /. Esch. 


A close student of railroad affairs and a member of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Esch was largely vesponsible for the widely discussed Esch-Townsend bill for the 
regulation of railroad rates. In this number of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE, he backs up very forcibly 


his bill calling for the compulsory installation 


ive office he had held was that of city treas- 
urer of Sparta. He was elected to the 
House from his district in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, and has just entered on his fourth 
successive term. 

In Wisconsin, Mr. Escn followed a 
natural bent he had for the military and 
did much hard work in the Wisconsin 
National Guard. He organized a company 
when in Sparta and became its captain, 
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of the Block System on railroads in this country 


and when he removed to La Crosse, aided 
in organizing another company, of which 
also he became captain. He served two 
years as judge advocate-general of the 
State. He has never lost his interest in 
military matters, and this explains why he 
is serving on the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, and why he finds his duties 
on this committee of the keenest interest. 
He has studied military subjects deeply, 














JOHN J. ESCH, 


and although not of the Army, he is a 
specialist in military matters. He is util- 
izing his experience in the National Guard 
of Wisconsin in the wider fields of national 
legislation for the Army. He has had an 
honorable part in the last three years in 
the great legislation whereby the Army has 
been re-organized. One of the best illus- 
trations of the close attention Mr. Esch 
gives to details is found in his work in 
connection with the innumerable _ bills 
coming before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee to remove charges of desertion from 
soldiers or to correct military records. 
Endless labor is required to examine into 
each of these cases, and it is an illustration 
of Mr. Esch’s thoroughness that he makes 
it a point to inquire personally into all of 
them, 

When in college Mr. Esch evinced great 
activity in the study of railroad subjects, 
and when he entered Congress he probed 
still more deeply intothem. Consequently 
his appointment tothe Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce at the begin- 
ning of the last Congress was much to his 
liking. His appointment was admittedly a 
recognition of that section of the North- 
west where railway legislation and internal 
commerce, with all their correlated inter- 
ests, have been receiving much attention. 
It was a place sought by men who are 
among the oldest, wisest and most influen- 
tial members of the House, for the impor- 
tance of this committee is manifest. He 
has already done valuable work there. In 
addition to the conspicuous part he had in 
the pending legislation on railway rates, he 
has introduced a bill to require, ultimately, 
steel construction for passenger day coaches 
in railway trains engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. His services in investigating and 
bringing to public attention the desirability 
of improvements to prevent disasters on 
railways by the perfection and more gen- 
eral use of the Block Signal System were 
diligent and exceptional. It is not too 
much to say they promsse to be of untold 
benefit to commerce and the traveling pub- 
lic. Inthe consideration of these subjects, 
Mr. Esch has worked along lines of his 
own and has done no end of independent 
investigation. He has conferred with rail- 
way authorities and employees and with 
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government officials. He has searched 
records, public and private, for accurate 
and influencing data, and at all times when 
he has come to the floor of the House in 
support of his measures he has shown him- 
self thoroughly well informed and well 
equipped to meet all antagonists. 

In the forming of the Esch-Townsend 
rate bill Mr. Esch had a large part. The 
bill was a compromise, as Mr. Esch pointed 
out in his address in support of it on the 
floor of the House last winter. In the 
main, however, it embodied his ideas of 
what the Government should do to solve 
the rate question. In his conferences with 
Mr. Esch, President Roosevelt found the 
young lawyer from Wisconsin a mine of 
information on the subject at issue. When 
it came to the debate on the bill, Mr. Esch 
was able to present a strong showing. In 
contravention of the arguments of the oppo- 
nents of rate legislation that the bill would 
depreciate railway values, Mr. Esch point- 
ed out that certain prominent railroad 
stocks had actually gone up in the market 
the day after the bill was reported. 

Forty-four years of age, Mr. Esch is in 
the prime of life, active and vigorous. He 
is stockily built, with a kindly brown eye, 
an engaging smile and a frank and open 
countenance. As a public speaker he is 
persuasive, timid in introduction, but 
always triumphant in peroration. ‘This is 
because he invariably knows his topic and 
his delivery is good. As presiding officer 
of the State Convention of the Republican 
party in Wisconsin, ten years ago, he 
sprang into State-wide prominence by the 
eloquence and excellence of his address. 

Political fortune is fickle and uncertain, 
but as things go Mr. Esch has much to 
hope for. He has largely kept aloof from 
the bitter factional contest in Republican 
politics in Wisconsin. He was mentioned 
as a compromise candidate for the Senate 
to succeed Joseph V. Quarles, prior to the 
entrance of Governor La Follette into the 
field as a senatorial candidate. When Sen- 
ator Spooner’s term ends, about three 
years hence, if for any reason Mr. Spooner 
should not seek another term, it is proba- 
ble Mr. Esch will be one of the foremost 
men considered by his party for this high 
position, 
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“When an arm like mine heaves a tomato can at you it’s some time before. you 
see the joke.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


it intentionally. Can’t you 
see how anxious he might 
be to please you? Can’t 
you believe that if he did 
something he thought would 
please you greatly, and you called him a 
rascal for it, that the worst of him would 
likely come on top ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘ I can see 
that—/ should, I know.-’ 

‘¢ Of course you would. Now listen. I 
have a story for you, that your love of 
kindness and nobility will find pleasure 
in,” 





Again I tried Saxton’s method—there 
isn’t a better one, if it’s real stuff you 
have to tell. Very quietly I put it to her 
as he had to me. She had less color when 
I finished. 

‘< Tf that is the truth, it was noble,’’ she 
said when I finished. The breath flut- 
tered in her throat. 

‘It zs the truth. Arthur isn’t too good 
to lie, by any means, but he has too much 
pride and courage to lie about a thing like 
that.’’ 

She nodded her head in assent. I got 
excited, seeing victory in sight, but had 
sense enough to keep cool. I knew, even 
at that early age, there’s snags sometimes 
underneath the smoothest water. 

She sighed as if the life of her went out. 

‘«Tmpulse,’’ she said, ‘‘ anoble impulse 
—and then? an ignoble one, followed 
with the same determination.’’ 
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That had too much truth in it. I didn’t 
approve of his drinking himself to death, 
because he couldn’t have what he wanted. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered smoothly, ‘‘ and 
what he needs is a strong excuse to make 
them all good—he has the strength to do 
it, you don’t deny that ?”’ 

‘* He has strength to do anything—there 
is the pity of it. There never lived a man 
who so had his life in his own hand as 
Arthur Saxton. Would you have me marry 
him to reform him? Have I no right to 
feel proud on my side ?’’ 

‘* No, to the first,’’ says I, ‘‘and yes, 
to the second. He has waked up at last, 
I feel sure—if only you could believe in 
him a little more.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, Will!’’ she said, ‘‘ that is what I 
fear the most. I don’t care if he demands 
much, for so do I, but to be dependént 
that way—I cannot trust him till he trusts 
himself.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Mary,’’ I agreed, ‘‘but at the 
same time he’s lots more of a man than 
the average, handicap him with all his 
faults.’’ 

She answered me with a curious smile. 
‘¢ Mine is an unhappy nature in one way,”’ 
she said; ‘‘half a loaf is worse than no 
bread to me. I’d rather never know of 
Paradise than see and lose it.’’ She threw 
her hands out suddenly in a gesture that 
was a little short of agony. 

‘¢Oh, I wish sometimes I had no moral 
sense at all—that I could live and be happy 
—and I can’t be very good if I wish that— 
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that’s a comfort.’’ She turned to me. 
‘* Now, Will, I have opened my heart to 
you as I could not have done to my own 
mother; will you believe me if I say I can- 
not talk about this any more ?’’ 

Her face bore her witness. 

‘¢Sure, sweetheart,’’ I said and kissed 
her. She let her head stay on my shoulder. 

‘“‘You are a great comfort, brother 
Will,’’ she said. The tone made some- 
thing sting in my eyes. Poor little woman, 
fighting it out all alone, so unhappy under 
the smiles, so born to be happy! 

I couldn’t speak to save me. She looked 
up at my face. ‘You are a brave and 
noble gentleman, brother mine,’’ she said. 
I think that would have finished me up—I 
am such a darned woman at times, but she 
changed quick as lightning. 

‘«Let’s play with the children,’’ she 
said. ‘*We’ve had enough of this.’’ 

I was glad to scamper around. One 
thing was certain. I’d hurt Sax none, and 
proved the value of my plan. Another 
thing I wanted to know I learned on leav- 
ing. 

‘« Mary,”’ I said, as if it was an under- 
stood thing between us, ‘‘why did Mr. 
Belknap speak against Saxton ?’’ 

She fell into the trap, unthinking. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he wished to warn me, of course. 
And in spite of all you say, Will—forgive 
me—he is a man of such insight I cannot 
believe him altogether wrong.’’ 

‘‘It would be bad if Belknap didn’t 
turn out the man you think him, wouldn’t 
it??? I asked innocently. 

‘‘Tt would,’’ she said. And with that 
I came away. 


IX 
FOUR AGAINST A HUNDRED 


The next thing I needed in my calcula- 
tions was time. My three-day vacation 
ended Monday; I had to have either an 
extension or a sure thing on another 
shortly. By this, I was in so deep that I’d 
thrown up my job rather than drop the 
game. I felt it wouldn’t come to that, 
however, so I pulled for home and Jim. 

Pedro told me at the store that Jim had 
been there in the afternoon, yesterday, but 
had left at once in no pleasant frame of 
mind. Where he had gone, Pedro didn’t 
know. Took out toward the east, riding 
fast. 


I didn’t know what todo. If I went 
after him it was likely I’d miss him; if I 
waited, he mightn’t be around again for 
days. 

‘¢What ailed him, Pede ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ That is that which I am not to know,”’ 
says Pedro. ‘‘He cuss and swear mos’ 
fiercily. He also es-strike one stranger 
hombre who has been here making conver- 
sation with the workers. Sz, he strike 
heem verree strong, so that the stranger 
does not know anything for one hour. He 
also say he will to shoot that stranger, if 
he put the foot on thees groun’ again. 
The men that are there make protestation 
and Sefior Holton say, ‘ You are fools.’ 
And Pepe, the large one, say, ‘I am not a 
fool,’ and Sefior Holton say , ‘No—you 
are a jackass,’ and Pepe say, ‘ You have 
abused us mnch.’ I am astonish to hear 
that, for of all men I have seen none is so 
kind to the people as Sefior Holton, and I 
am moved to say, ‘Pepe, you lie!’ He 
thereupon strike me at the nose, as you 
see. I say, ‘Pepe, you may strike my 
nose, but that does not make you nota 
liar—a liar is what you are.’ And Sefior 
Holton say, ‘ Mind them not, Pedro, you 
are an honest man; but now I shall to 
abuse them for the fair if I do hear one 
cheep,’ and he draw out his peestol and 
say, ‘Yap, you coyotes! Let me hear 
you!’ and there is such silence that one 
may hear his heart. Then Sefior Holton 
say to me, ‘Pedro, this is bad business. 
Mind the store the best you can—I must 
ride. If they come at you h’run away—I 
do not care for these goods, and you have 
spoken up like a man.’’’ Pedro smote 
himself upon the lung with his clenched 
fist. ‘‘H’run I shall not,’’ says he. 
‘*Thees store can only be obtain by 
making the es-step over my corpsey.”’ 

‘¢Corpsey’’ sounded kind of frivolous 
for the occasion. However, underneath 
all the rolling eye and fine, large gestures, 
the sand of the little man lay strong. I 
didn’t understand the racket at all, but I 
knew it meant business or Jim would never 
have taken such a stand. 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me this first, 
Pedro?’’ I asked. ‘‘I might have gone 
away and left you alone.’’ 

‘¢ That is what I try to weesh,’’ said he. 
‘¢For you are young and there is life be- 
fore you. These are b-a-a-d fallows, these; 
if they keel Pedro, eet ees no harm, but 
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you have been kin’ to me, and I do not 
weesh you hurt. So I say, I shall let him 
go; they mus’ not harm Beel; and then I 
feel so verree lonesome, and I think, he 
shall know and for himself decide!’’ 

‘*Why, you darned old Guinea!’’ I 
yelled at him, ‘‘d’you suppose I’d leave 
you to buck this through alone? I don’t 
know what got into Jim not to put some 
men in with you.’’ 

Pedro shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Sefior 
Holton had no time—what it ees, ees em- 
perative—and for those men, they are all 
mad, I think. ‘They come and es-swear at 
me, who nevez have done them injury—I, 
never! Who can say Pedro harmed him ? 
They only leave when you are to arrive.’’ 

I don’t know why, but suddenly it came 
upon me that we were stacked against a 
crowd of men—I mean it came right rea/ 
to me, and I sat down in a chair limp. I 
have never admired a man more than I did 
Pedro at that moment. There he was, 
the little man I had so often laughed at, 
quietly going about his business, waiting 
for a crowd to come and kill him! I didn’t 
mind one or two, or perhaps a few more 
men, so much, but the crowd threw a 
crimp into me. When you learn how 
much bigger a coward a crowd is than any 
one man in it, you are not so troubled, 
but then! Well, it was the first time I’d 
been right down terrified in my life, and it 
was awful. I raked the sweat off my fore- 
head, steadied myself the best I could, 
and says: 

‘¢ Well, Pede, we’re in for it!’’ 

‘* Keep verree cool!’’ says he; ‘* but we 
will to do what we can. If I live, always 
shall I remember how Beel stay with me.’’ 

I’ve heard it said that a good example 
will steady you when you're scart. Out 
of my personal experience I beg to differ. 
I go‘ mad at Pedro for not being fright- 
ened, and the more I thought how well he 
behaved the worse rattled I got. I sat 
there, in a hot chill every time I heard a 
noise outdoors, till at last some sense came 
back to me. ‘‘This won’t do!’’ says I. 
‘¢ Here, Pede, where’s the hot-water bot- 
tle ?’’ 

He handed me a bottle of brandy. I 
put the neck to my neck and warmed my 
poor soul. Lord! but it tasted good. 
Dutch courage ain’t on the same shelf 
with real courage, but it’s a durned sight 
better than scart-to-death in a rumpus. 
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I hadn’t more than time to give a ‘‘ hoo’’ 
of satisfaction and put the bottle down, 
when there came a running and a yelling 
down the road. Pede and I jumped for 
the door together. The valley lay flat be- 
tween the hills north of us, and you could 
see a mile to the turn in the road. Down 
the road two men were running for their 
lives, with a screeching gang after them, 
peppering ’em with rocks, clubs, and what 
not. Also there was the shine of knives 
—the shine that always sickens me. | 
waited for a gun-shot, but none came. 
The two had about fifty yards’ start, and 
they weren’t losing it, if they could help 
it. As they drew nearer I could hear re- 
marks about Papists from the crowd. In 
a second it flashed upon me—brother Bel- 
knap’s revolution! 

That braced me. The victims were 
running with their arms over their bowed 
heads for protection; when one dropped 
his arms and raised his head to cry for 
help, I recognized Tony Gonzales, the 
squarest, nicest man in the place. That 
steadied me more yet. Fifty men to the 
two! 

‘«Come on, Pedro!’’ I hollered. We 
each grabbed a pick-handle, and with that 
in one hand and a gun in the other we 
went to the door. 

‘‘ Beel,’’ says Pedro, ‘‘let us to remain 
here. ‘They cannot be hurt now, for they 
run verree fas’. The es-store is a fort. 
If we stay we do better.’’ 

I took in the situation. ‘Tony and his 
mate were keeping their distance nobly. I 
suppose they drew a clip or two from a 
stone, but they were in no deadly danger 
unless the crowd got hold of them. Pedro 
wasn’t much of a hand to sell grocerie? 
and truck, but he was a durned good gen- 
eral when it came to war. 

“< Queek, Beel!’’ says he. ‘‘ For to de- 
fend us make closed the windows and 
doors, but the one!’’ 

We worked sharp, rolling barrels against 
the doors and slapping boxes of canned 
goods against the window shutters. The 
work did me a power of good. Anger had 
driven out most of my fear, yet getting my 
muscles into use was needed to remove the 
rest of the poison from my system. 

Next I broke open a box of cartridges 
and spread them on the counter, while 
Pedro loaded revolvers taken from the 
stock. By the time the feet drew near we 
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were in fighting trim. Another cry for 
help sounded almost at the door. Pede 
and I rushed out. 

‘¢Get in, boys,’’ I said, ‘‘and grab a 
gun!’’ They ducked under my arm and 
entered the store. 

The rest drew up in a huddle a ways 
off, and stopped. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’’ I said in the best 
Spanish I could muster, ‘‘ what’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

I got no answer but bad looks. They 
talked and muttered among themselves, 
and shifted about, with ugly motions—as 
black and treacherous-looking a mob as a 
man would like to dream of. 

My temperature went right up. I nat- 
urally despise not getting an answer to a 
question. One lad shook his fist and 
growled something. 

That was all. I waited. ‘‘Once more,’’ 
says I, ‘‘ what’s the matter?’ Same per- 
formance. I shot a hole through the hat 
of the lad who shook his fist. ‘‘ Third and 
last call,’’ says I, ‘‘what’s the matter ?’’ 
but they broke and ran. 

My play held ’em for a minute. I real- 
ized that our best show was to take the top 
hand at once, so I walked down to them. 

‘“Now I want to know what ails you 
people,’’ I said, getting the meaning into 
Spanish, if the words were a little mixed, 
‘‘and I want to know quick, or there’ll be 
a fuss right here.’’ 

A big feller jeered at me: ‘‘ Put down 
the gun, and /’// show you what’s the 
matter,’’ he said. 

‘* You will?’ says I, parting with what 
sense I had. ‘‘ You yellow-bellied snake- 
in-the-grass! | You will show a white man, 
will you? Come on out here, you that’s 
so brave in a crowd!’’ , 

I chucked the gun away and waited for 
him. I got just what I might have ex- 
pected—they all come for me! Cursing 
my fool soul, I jumped for the gun. I 
almost had my hand on it when a rock 
took me behind the ear and laid me on the 
grass. It was upto Mr. William De La 
Tour Saunders to put his feet under him 
with celerity and hike out of that. It was 
painful—sufferin’ Moses! How I hated to 
run from that crowd! I snorted, but run 
was the word, and run I did, with them 
hollering and laughing at me. Inside, I 
grabbed two of the guns from the counter, 
called to Pedro and the other two, and 


started back. I met the gang right at the 
door. Jt was curious how making me run 
had braved them; they were for tearing 
everything apart now. Well, our meeting 
was a surprise to both parties. I’ve had 
to be grateful all my life that my hands 
think faster than my head. I put four 
shots into that crowd before I thought at 
all. The man who picked up my revolver 
fired and missed me from a three-foot 
range. I got some of the powder, also a 
knife in the shoulder, but four men laid 
out discouraged ’em and they broke again. 
I put it to them with both hands, Pedro 
and the other boys cutting in before they 
found shelter. 

By this time I was wild—wanted to go 
after them and hunt ’em out. Pedro and 
the other two fastened on me and dragged 
me in. 

‘¢ More shall come, Beel!’’ cried Pedro. 
‘‘We must have care—do not to go, I im- 
plore!” 

He not only implored, but half strangled 
me; they hauled me back and shut the 
door. 

‘¢ Listen, all,’’ says Pedro. ‘‘ This is not 
the end. Other will come with guns, and 
then!— But now to see what is outside.’’ 
He stationed us each where we could peek 
through cracks, and so cover the store 
from all sides. There was barrels of am- 
munition; General Pedro issued commands 
to blaze away at sight. 

The folks outside kept up a stream of 
cursing and abuse, jeers and threats, and 
we returned a revolver fire just as effect- 
ive. It was too far for a short gun. 

We had two rifles in the shop. I wasn’t 
then, and never have been as good a shot 
with a rifle as with a pistol. Gonzales, 
though, had been a hunter. He took the 
rifle with a pleased smile. 

‘*You make me jump,’’ says he play- 
fully to outdoors. ‘‘ Now I make you 
jump! It is thus we amuse ourselves.’’ 
A man showed his head, to the sound of 
an instant crash from the rifle. He jumped, 
all right. 

‘« The old church shall say mass for your 
soul, Juan,’’ says Gonzales. ‘‘You are 
the best dead man in the country.’’ 

After that they were careful. I thought 
they’d leave, seeing they couldn’t do any- 
thing with us, till Pedro explained they 
were probably holding us till armed men 
came. I should have felt dismal once 
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more at this news, if I'd had nothing to 
do. The darkened store wore on my feel- 
ings. One feller I shot wriggled in a funny 
fashion as he lay on the ground. He was 
still wriggling—I could see him every time 
I stopped tothink. He gave a long twist, 
like a snake, bringing his face to the light 
at last. He looked as if he felt perfectly 
disgusted. He hadn’t ought to have 
looked that way. It bothered me. 

The other three stood the gaff of wait- 
ing much better than I. In fact, I was 
frantic inside me, though I made a good 
chest of it. ‘‘Pede,” I says, ‘‘let me 
have the other rifle—I’m going scouting.’’ 

‘¢That is well,’’ says Gonzales. ‘If 
you can get up on the hill without being 
seen, you can drive them out and we shall 
have a shot.’’ 

So I took the rifle and squirmed through 
the brush and rocks back of the store until 
I was a hundred yards or so up the hill. 
It was a steep slant. In going so far I’d 
risen nearly a hundred feet. I could see 
part of our besiegers plain. Some ten of 
*em lay behind boulders, smoking cigar- 
ettes and taking it easy. Another batch 
sat under the bridge. The rest I couldn’t 
see. 

I had a particular grudge against the 
feller who challenged me to fight. I 
searched carefully and .finally made him 
out, under a rock about three hundred 
yards away, sitting with his back to me, 
and playing a game with the man in front 
of him. 

His fat back made a corking target. I 
rested the gun between two stones and had 
him dead to rights. I was ready to listen 
to the report and see him fall over, when, 
by the gods of war! my finger wouldn’t 
pull the trigger. I hadn't the least feeling 
about killing that treacherous skunk, so far 
as I knew, but all the same, [ could zo? pull 
that trigger. I was surprised, plenty. 
‘*Why, you damn fool!’’ I says to myself, 
‘*what’s eating you? That lad would ’a’ 
slaughtered your entire family by this 
time!’’ 

True, too, but it didn’t make the gun 
go off. It’s mighty queer how an unex- 
pleted ‘‘me’’ will jump out of you at 
times. There was one Bill Saunders just 
as anxious to do that blackguard as a man 
could be, and there was another—and the 
boss, too—who wouldn’t stand for it. 

I cussed between my teeth. ‘If you’d 


look at me, instead of turning your back, 
you dog!’’ I whispered, ‘‘I’d heap you up 
quick.’’ I broke out into a sweat of shame, 
knowing how my friends were putting their 
faith in my gathering a man or two. I[ 
could have cried with mortification. Sud- 
denly my lad jumped up and pointed, for- 
getting where he was. ‘The next second 
the finger jammed into the ground, and 
the whang of Gonzales’ rifle cut through 
the valley. 

I looked where he pointed. Here come 
a string of men with guns, dog-trotting. I 
up and pasted into them. ‘The shot start- 
ed those below. Some jumped up. I 
could have whaled it to them all right 
now, but a shell jammed. Our boys 
socked it to them from the store, while I 
clawed at the durned cartridge. Got it 
out with my knife at last and banged away, 
first below and then at the approaching 
soldiers. I dropped a man and the sol- 
diers scattered behind rocks and trees. 

There was no use staying longer. I 
had only three cartridges left; nothing 
much I could do anyhow, as they would 
sneak up from this on; besides I stood to 
get cut off from the store, so I carefully 
picked my way back, not wanting them to 
learn there was no one on the hill. In 
such a case as ours you fight for time. I 
hoped nothing from time, but every min- 
ute you lived was clear gain. Out here in 
the country prisoners of war were stood 
against a wall. 

So long as they thought we had men on 
the hill they’d be cautious. Likely they’d 
send men around to clear the hill first, and 
that would give us some minutes. 

The other boys had seen the arrival of 
the soldiers. They were quiet but hope- 
less. Gonzales shrugged his shoulders 
and examined his rifle. ‘‘ How many ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Soldiers and all, or just soldiers ?’’ 

<A” 

‘¢ Nigh a hundred.’”’ 

‘“*Ay demi! Adtosel mundo! Four 
men against a hundred! Well, they shall 
speak of us after—not a hundred will they 
be when we leave.” 

The feeling that you'll leave a good 
name behind to comfort your last minutes 
is a mighty good thing. Wish [ had it. 
It didn’t matter a darn to me. All I could 
think of was that they shouldn’t get me 
- not if they was a million—and | pro- 
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posed to work on those lines with force. 

‘* Perhaps they won’t jump us,’’ I said 
with more wish than hope. ‘‘If they try 
any other play we can hold ’em a week.’’ 

I had some contempt for those soldiers. 
I parted with it later. You see, they were 
barefooted, ragged and dirty. Not a thing 
marked ’em for soldiers but the guns and 
the orders. I hadn’t seen many soldiers, 
but what I had seen was gay with uniforms 
and a brass band. Now if they’d come at 
our store with a brass band it would have 
been something like. This was only a 
rucus, with us holding the working end of 
the mule. No glory, no uniforms, no 
band, no nothing, but just getting holes 
shot in you, and it wouldn’t be no more 
than truthful for me to admit I was per- 
fectly contented with my hide as she was. 

We strengthened the doors and windows 
by piling more boxes up, leaving only holes 
to shoot through. Then we waited. The 
dark heat in the store just melted you; 
outside the sun hammered fit to knock 
your eye out. When it comes hot and 
still—deadly still—I can remember that 
hour’s waiting in the store. I couldn’t 
hold on to what I was thinking of for a 
minute; all my ideas flipped around like 
scart birds, and I sweat and sweat, and I 
was sick at my stomach, and the man I 
shot kept squirming. It was the same as 
sitting up in bed to find out your night- 
mare is real. To the devil with waiting! 
I tried to clamp my attention on mother, 
on Mary, on everybody I knew. Useless. 
I didn’t seem to know anybody—they 
were only jokes, and mostly the faces, as 
they skipped by, turned on me and grin- 
ned. At the same time I kept talking 
with the other boys and even laughed once 
in awhile. I know they thought I was 
cool as a watermelon. I’m even with them 
there; I thought ‘hey were, too. 

When Gonzales called, with a click in 
his voice, ‘‘ Hist! They come!’’ I could 
have raised both hands to heaven in 
thanks. There’s nothing one-eighth as 
bad in getting killed as sitting around wait- 
ing for it. 

I jumped for my window. There ain't 
a bit of what was in front of me but what’s 
with me to stay. I could only see a small 
space that day—anything that wasn’t in a 
ten-foot circle was dark. I leave the why 
to the doctors. It never troubled me 
again. 


I had the south window, kind of slant- 
wise facing the road, and about twenty foot 
from it; when it passed the store. There 
was a breastwork of canned goods shoulder 
high, with lots of loose cartridges spread 
on the inner top box. The box near me 
was open, and fine large red labels on 
quart cans of tomatoes shone out—‘‘ Pride 
of the Garden.’’ I wonder if the man 
that raised ’em, or he that canned ’em, 
ever imagined they were going to become 
the bulwarks of the State of Panama ? 

The shutters were heavy and had holes 
in ’em about four inches wide, which you 
could cover with a round piece of wood 
that swung on a screw. These holes were 
right in height for me to shoot through. 
The other boys had to stand on boxes, 
being shorter. 

I took a peep through my gun-hole. 
There come the rebels, flap-flapping down 
the road in their bare feet, trailing their 
guns, their wide-brimmed hats shaking 
comical, And I felt happy when I saw it. 
These were real men, and for the last hour 
I’d been fighting ghosts. There was no 
earthly use holding fire. We didn’t want 
’em to hit us in a body, so I called cheer- 
ful to the other boys: ‘‘ Bet you a can of 
tomatoes I draw first blood !’’ and whaled 
through the loophole. 


xX 
A HAND TO HAND FIGHT 


The barefoot soldiers expected to walk 
right through us. They come straight 
and fairly bunched, while we dropped 
them. They kept coming and we kept 
dropping them. Streaks of white flew out 
of the shutters and whiskers grew on the 
walls, but not a man was touched, while 
we laid them out something awful. 

It wasn’t we was crack shots, neither, 
excepting Gonzales. We were, for all 
practical purposes, cool. 

Speaking for myself, I felt neither hope 
nor fear. I had but one ambition—to 
make the party that arrived as small as 
possible. It would surprise me to learn 
that our boys missed two shots out of five, 
And there isn’t any crowd, white, brown 
nor black, that wants to run into a gaffing 
like that. 


They had no plan. As I say, they 


thought all they had to do was walk up 




















and take us. When we put every third 
man on the grass, they halted, bunching 
closer, and then we pumped it into ’em 
for keeps. ‘They melted down the road, 
panic-struck., 

We had no cheers of victory, being 
much too busy. By just keeping industri- 
ously at work instead of hollering, we put 
three or four more out of the game. It 
was business for us. 

The smoke drifted slowly up the hillside; 
some of the wounded men began hollerin’ 
for water; one got to his knees and 
emptied his gun at us. Gonzales was for 
removing him, but I held his hand. ‘Let 
him ease his mind,’’ I said, ‘‘ he can’t hit 
anything.’’ And just to make me out a 
liar, the beggar covered me with splinters 
from the shutter. Gonzales shot, and that 
was over. I began to wish they’d hustle 
us again. 

The sweat poured off us. We panted 
like running dogs. Outside there, where 
the valley rippled with the sun-heat, all 
was still, except that cry—‘‘ Water! water! 
For the love of God, water!’’ I’ve needed 
water since. I know what that screech 
means. ‘That’s my strongest memory of 
the day—a blaze of sun, blue shadows, 
wisps of smoke curling up the hill, and that 
lonesome cry in the big silence—‘‘ Water! 
water! For the love of God, water!’’ 
That’s what it come to; them fellers didn’t 
care so much for victory—they wanted 
water. 

It wore on me, like the barking of a 
dog. I grabbed the water-pail and started 
for the door. 

‘¢Here!’’ cries Pedro, ‘‘what will you 
make ?”’ 

‘¢T want to stop that noise.’’ 

‘*Put down the pail!’’ says Pedro. 
‘¢ Foolish fellow! Do you not know that 
they keel you at once ?’’ 

‘«Pede,”’ I says, ‘‘ I can’t sit here and 
hear ’em holler like that—there’s no damn 
use in talking.’’ 

‘* Listen,’’ says Pedro, grabbing me by 
the coat. ‘‘See what you do; here are 
friends; for them you care not. Eef you 
are keeled, so much the worse are we— 
are we not more than they? You leave us 
and you shall be keeled and our hope goes 
—lI ask you, is that good ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I says, putting down the pail. 
‘*It ain’t, Pede. You're right,’’ and one 
of 'em outside siruck a new note that stuck 
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in me and quivered. ‘‘ Remember,’’ I 
says, ‘‘that I died admitting you were 
right.’’ Darn it, I was risking my own 
hide. But Pede had the truth of it. I 
oughn’t to have doneit. Sol grabbed the 
pail and went out. 

I was considerable shot at, but not by 
the wounded men. 

The first lad was a shock-headed half- 
Injun, with a face to scarea mule. He 
was blue-black from loss of blood. ‘‘ Drink, 
pretty creature, drink,’’ says I. He grab- 
bed the pail and proceeded to surround 
the contents. ‘‘ Whoa, there!’’ says I, 
‘‘there are others!’’ I had to yank the 
pail away from him. He looked at me 
with his fevered eyes, and held out his 
big, gray, quivering hands—‘‘ For the 
love of God, Sefior, poguito—poguito !” 

‘*No more for you,’’ I said, and he 
slumped back, his jaw shaking. It wasa 
waste of water, really; he’d been bored 
plumb center. So I went the rounds, hav- 
ing to fight ’em away as if they was wolves. 
Lord, how they wanted that water! 

When I got to next to the last man, 
some better marksman up the road shot 
my hat off. That riled me. It would 
make anybody mad, I stopped on the 
spot and expressed my sentiments. 

‘« You’re a nice lot of rosy-cheeked gen- 
tlemen, you are,’’ says I. ‘* You damned 
greasy, smelly, flat-footed mix of bad Injun 
and bad white! If I could get hands on 
one of you, I’d shred him so fine he’d 
float on the breeze. Now, you sons of 
calamity, you shoot at me once more and 
I'll call on you!”’ 

I was ready to goright up. I waited a 
minute, but no more shots came. 

‘All right,’’ says I. ‘* Sin vergiién- 
zal’ and more I won’t repeat. The Span- 
iard has nice ideas about a good many 
things, but he cusses by the hog-pen. So 
I told ’em what I could remember that 
was disrespectful, fed the last man his 
water, and returned. I stopped to look at 
my first man. He’d passed on. Well, I 
wasn’t sorry he’d had a drink. 

‘‘Ha-ha, Pede!”? says I when I got 
back, ‘‘I fooled you!’’ 

‘* By one eench!”’ says he looking at my 
hat. 

‘‘Inch is as good as a mile, and that 
cussed noise is stopped for a while, any- 
how.”’ 

A stone rattled back of us. 
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‘*Look to the doors, quick!’ says 
Pedro. 

We hopped to our places. 

‘‘Many coming down the hill!” says 
Gonzales. 

It wasn’t that I had scared or impressed 
my friends by my oration that they hadn’t 
shot further; no, they simply took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to work a sneak 
on us from behind. I call that low-down. 
Howsomever, it didn’t matter what I called 
it. They were at our back door, knock- 
ing hard. 

Skipping gaily from tree to rock, they 
was full as well sheltered as we. Worst of 
all, when the store was built, the stones 
from the cellar had been placed in a row 
behind—not fifteen feet from the back 
door. There was no way under heaven 
we could keep them from lining up behind 
that stone wall and hitting us all in a lump 
when they got ready. 

We shut and barricaded the front door. 
That side of the store must take care of 
itself. We simply had to put all hands to 
meet the rush. 

In a few minutes stones, clubs and a few 
shots fell in front of the store, to draw us 
—this was the other lads, not the soldiers. 
Gonzales made a quick move, fired half a 
dozen shots in that direction, and then 
came back. 

A white handkerchief on a stick was 
waved from behind the wall. 

‘<We wish to talk!’’ said a voice. 

‘‘Talk later, we’re busy now!’’ says 
Pedro. 

‘*We shall spare your lives if you yield 
the store. We only wish to destroy this 
because it belongs to Holton, who sup- 
ports the iniquitous, the government that 
now is. On our word of honor, you shall 
live if you yield the store.’’ 

‘«Well,’’ whispered Pedro to us, ‘‘ what 
do you say ?’’ 

‘‘Tell him the fortune-teller fooled 
him,’’ says I. 

‘*Tell him to go to hell,’’ says Gon- 
zales. 

‘«It is a trick,’’ says the other man. 

‘*So think I,’’ says Pedro. He called 
aloud: ‘‘We are large, healthy men. To 
make us live is necessary we have more 
than your word of honor—do not play 


further, cowards that you are! The store 
you may have when we give it to you. We 
will kill you all—all!’’ 

All four of us yelled and hooted at ’em. 
We were strung tight now. Thirty-odd 
men ready to climb at you, fifteen feet 
away, thirty or forty more all ready to 
whack at you from behind, takes the slack 
out. 

There was just one second of hush, and 
then hell bu’st her b’iler. Lord! Lord! 
Of all the banging and yelling and smash- 
ing you ever did hear! Noise enough for 
Gettysburg. They come at us from all 
around. We scrambled like monkeys, 
shooting, jumping elsewhere, shooting 
again—zip, zip, zip—fast as you could clap 
your hands. They bored in so they could 
hammer on the door. I was helping there 
until I heard a crash from my window, and 
saw a head coming in. I caved that head 
with my rifle barrel and fired into a swarm 
of men over the remains. They fired 
right back again; lead sung like a bees’ 
nest. Flame and smoke spurted out all 
over. You couldn’t see any more in the 
store. I snapped at the crowd until I 
found there was no results, my magazine 
being empty, and, there scarcely occurring 
time to load, I poked ’em with the muzzle. 
In the middle of this razzle-dazzle come 
another crash and a flood of light. I saw 
the front door down; men tumbling through 
the opening. 

I screeched to the other boys, grabbed 
cans of tomatoes and pasted the heap. It 
sounds like a funny weapon, but I want 
you to underatand that when an arm like 
mine heaves a quart can of tomatoes at 
you some little time will pass before you 
see the joke. I hit one man under the 
nose and lifted him three feet. 

I followed this up with a box in one 
lump, clubbed my rifle, and lit into ’em. 
It was then that one of our boys shot me 
in the leg by mistake. You couldn’t tell 
what you were doing. It was all a mess 
of noise and lunacy. The leg-shot brought 
me to my knees and the gang atop. I 
worked lively before I was free. Somehow 
I got a knife—I’ll never tell for sure how, 
nor when. But at last I was loose with a 
crowd in front looking at me and calling 
for guns. 


( To be concluded. ) 
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Cavalry, looked weakly 
around him. He had 
raised himself a little on 
his sound arm, feeling at 
last able to look for the help which seemed 
so long in coming. His left was doubled 
under him in a warm, red pool. He 
thought the bleeding in his shoulder had 
stopped a little; lack of supply, he opined, 
with grim humor. He would like to know 
the time, but his watch-bracelet was a part 
of the general wreck of his left arm. 

Apart from hope of help, two things were 
uppermost in his mind—thought and 
image first, of course, as it had always been, 
but afterwards his regiment crowded out 
all else. During the pandemonium of that 
first, horrid surprise, carnage had reigned 
he knew. Men had dropped around him 
like puppets in a mimic battle, only these 
might not be used again! But afterwards, 
surely they had been gaining ground, when 
that hot message on his arm had given him 
his temporary discharge. 

How much that bunch of bluecoats was 
to him! The honor of each man, dear 
almost as his own. He yearned for news 
of the fight. Would to God that it was vic- 
tory; if not, it would only mean hard luck, 
for none knew. better than its colonel the 
bravery of the Twenty-sixth Cavalry. 

A faint sound smote his ear. Surely 
that was a step! He tried to turn, but the 
effort cost him a pang and he sank back. 
The colonel set his teeth. Early in life he 
had learned to bear worse wounds than 
physical; to undervalue such hurt as this, 
when Edith had told him that she loved 
Spencer better, and he had watched her 
become another man’s wife. 

That had been an awful time, after his 





years of hopeful wooing; but it was all 
over now, buried twenty-five years deep in 
the past, and her son, her very own boy, 
was now a lieutenant in the colonel’s regi- 
ment. At first he thought it a remarkable 
coincidence, but afterwards felt sure she 
had chosen his regiment and mutely placed 
the boy under his guardianship. 

He felt grateful to her for this sign of 
confidence; it helped him to forget the 
long years he had lived alone for her sake. 
Well, he had done all he could to help the 
boy. 

The warm, dry wind had died down 
now. Everything was as still as the grave. 
He felt that he was growing weaker. 
Surely some one would come to his aid 
soon. Hush! Certainly that was a step 
—a sturdy, quick one, running hurriedly 
over the ground. He tried to raise him- 


self again. Yes! By Jove! There was 
a man, and a blue-coated one, dodging 
behind that clump of bushes. 

‘‘ Hello!’’ he shouted weakly. ‘‘ Help! 


Come out from behind there, fi 
sake! I’m wounded.’’ 

The bluecoat lay still. ‘The ‘colonel 
gathered strength. 

‘Hello! Help! Come out from be- 
hind that bush. What do you mean? I 
see you plainly; help, if you’re human 
at all.’’ 

After a moment, as if of cogitation, the 
object lifted itself, and a straight, young 
body moved towards him. 

The colonel stared, looked again, then 
turned his head away with a sickened 
groan. It was one of his own men, well 
and unhurt, skulking in the rear of his 
regiment! 

Surely he had enough to bear without 
this horrible infliction. It was too much! 
His face was still turned away, when the 
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fellow kneeled beside him and fumbled at 
his arm. 

‘** Are you much hurt, sir ?’’ a voice said 
weakly in his ear, but only with the weak- 
ness of fear. 

Yielding to his first impulse, Colonel 
Hayward tried to push him away. He 
knew every man in his regiment, and he 
did not want to have to identify this crea- 
ture. Feeling that this was foolish, he 
turned at last. Great God! Who was 
this standing before him? It could not 
be. His eyes were deceiving him. That 
could not be ser boy, not Edith’s boy, 
cowering before him? He drew his hand 
wildly before his eyes and, regardless of 
the torture in his side, struggled into a sit- 
ting position. 

‘¢ My God, Spencer!’’ he cried, ‘‘ what 
devil tempted you? Do you know what 
you’ve done, boy? You’ve cut your own 
throat, as surely as man is man.”’ 

The colonel thought again of the wounds 
worse than physical, while this thing stood 
irresolute before him, crushed out of all 
human semblance, a pitiful, cowering dog. 
The boy’s face, which had been scarlet 
with shame, faded into a sullen bronze 
under the colonel’s gaze. 

‘* Colonel Hayward, I know it’s bad, 
sir,’’ he faltered. ‘‘ I wish it were undone 
now, but I couldn’t face that awful charge, 
I simply couldn’t. Why, the bullets were 
simply raining around, as thick as hail, sir, 
and thicker, and not a man could we see 
to shoot at. I don’t know where they 
were—behind the hills, lying down, in the 
earth, it seemed to me, but nowhere to be 
seen. It just meant certain death to be in 
that charge. They all fell around me, 
mortally wounded, before I hid, —Chester, 
Ainslie, Dalton, —they were alk shot right 
before my eyes. I could do no good, sir, 
no good—’’ 

‘*No good?” the colonel thundered. 
‘‘Have you done any good by disgracing 
yourself and your regiment forever? Have 
you done any good by branding yourself 
with what should be to an officer and a 
gentleman worse than the brand of Cain? 
Have you done any good by skulking and 
hiding in safety, when your more fortunate 
companions faced their duties and found 
them in death ? My God, man, I would 
take ten bloody pasts rather than face your 
future; that I grant you would be beyond 
the courage of a soldier.’’ 


He flung out his one arm, needlessly re- 
pelling the boy, who had started back at 
the heated words of his chief. In Spencer 
chagrin struggled with his fear. Why had 
he answered the call of the colonel? why 
had he ever come from behind the hill? 
what a fool he had been! Had he had an 
inkling of who it was he never would have 
done so. But, after all, whole and strong 
as he was, he still had the colonel in his 
power. He did not have to, and would 
not stand this unbearable tirade. But 
before he would resort to the measures 
which these thoughts suggested to him, he 
would see what less violent ones would 
effect. 

‘*Colonel Hayward, don’t talk to me 
that way, sir. I am not a very old man, 
and this is my first experience of a fight. 
I expect to grow more accustomed to it 
before long, and take my chance with the 
rest, I—’’ 

‘¢Oh, don’t talk to me like that, for 
God’s sake! Don’t say any more. Your 
chance,—why, it’s lost, man, gone for- 
ever. A man only had one chance like 
that in his lifetime; and yours,—what 
will your father say when he hears this? 
your—your mother, when she learns the 
ghastly truth ?’’ 

He sunk slowly on the sand with a 
double groan ; one for the physical, and 
one for that other pain which smote him 
deeper still. To think that this was Edith’s 
son! Bone of her bone, and flesh of her 
flesh ; she, the one flawless memory he 
possessed. How low this blow would bow 
her proud head. Her son—/er son—a 
coward ! 

Colonel Hayward groped at the inner 
meanings of life. In his vision, narrowed 
to the merely human point of view, two 
things were necessary to his faith, —virtue 
in woman, and courage in man. Belief in 
both he had preserved until now, but here 
his serene convictions halted. 

The young man came up to him and 
stopped. He took astep nearer and stood 
over him. There was weak bluster in his 
tones, and veiled threatening in his atti- 
tude. 

*¢ Colonel Hayward,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish 
you would not talk to me in that way. It 
is hard for a man to have to serve another 
who abuses him so heartily. Your wounds 
need attention, and there is no one for 
miles around but me. You cannot aid 
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yourself, in fact are perfectly helpless. I 
hope you will be a little more considerate, 
sir.’’ 

He grew bolder as he proceeded and 
eyed the colonel narrowly in conclusion. 

Colonel Hayward looked at him. Slowly 
at first, then with a rush he perceived his 
meaning ; but he said nothing. His con- 
tempt for Spencer had become so great, 
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With the vivid interest in life which his 
recent action had shown him to feel, Spen- 
cer had collected water, and some food 
from a well packed canteen, and was now 
building a little fire whereby to cook it. 
Colonel Hayward gazed at the young man 
as he moved about, with the revulsion of 
feeling to which the boy’s late conduct 
had given rise. Though he had made it a 





wile 


‘*Flelp me out of this, you hound.”’ 


that even as a means for saving his own 
life, he despised him. He closed his eyes 
on the interminable expanse of swelling 
hills and depressions. Life seemed less 
and less worth living. A deadly faintness 
came over him, and then unconsciousness. 

When he came to himself again he was 
propped up against a bush, all the ease the 
place, afforded, and his arm, though limp 
and useless, was bandaged in some shape. 


matter of conscience to do so, he had 
never felt much pleasure in favoring Spen- 
cer. He had seemed so painfully unlike 
the colonel’s memory of his mother. She, 
tall and slender, her bright hair turning 
from a noble brow. Her intellect, gra- 
ciously tempering her womanliness. Even 
her rejection of him, firm and gentle, now 
but called up admiration in his constant 
heart. He turned from the fair picture 
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before his indwelling eye, and looked upon 
her son. He was of the average height ; 
his hair dark and coarse, and the expres- 
sion of his face so alien to that other’s ! 
He must have inherited largely from his 
father, of whom Hayward knew next to 
nothing. Her son—there lay the sting to 
him. If it had only been some other son, 
the rest might be borne. He knew so 
well how she would take it. He shrank 
in imagination from the battle there would 
ensue between her natural scorn and 
mother love. But perhaps she had changed 
since he had known her ; he did not know, 
for he had never seen her since that re- 
membered day. 

Loving her still faithfully, could he then 
bruit her son’s dishonor to the world, 
thrust him so roughly from the care that 
she had sought for him? Must he drum 
him from the regiment he had so dis- 
graced, turn him adrift to the fate he so 
well merited ? 

Only he of all the world knew that bad 
secret ; might he not keep it forever, and 
give the boy another chance? He loathed 
the thought of himself as the repository 
of such a secret. Could he, as the colonel 
of his regiment, harbor such a man within 
its ranks? What of his responsibility to 
his other men, unwitting companions of 
such a one? Must his honor then go 
down before his love ? 

Something in his throat choked him, 
and he coughed. Spencer looked over 
from the fire, where he was kneeling. 

‘*So you are better?’’ he called out, an 
astounding note of familiarity in his voice, 
‘<T found this ; it is meat of some kind ; 
[ will give you some when it is cooked.’’ 
He stopped, and was about to stir the fire, 
when he suddenly stiffened. , 

‘*Do you hear any sound ?’’ he asked 
quickly. ‘I’m sure I hear something; it 
sounds like a horse’s hoof.’’ He stood 
up. ‘* There it is again; they seem to be 
stopping and riding at intervals; do you 
hear it, sir?’’ he said eagerly, coming a 
step nearer the colonel. 

‘«Yes,’’ the other replied weakly. <<‘ If 
it is the enemy, we can only die like 
men, and you will have another chance. 
If not—Heaven send a friend,’’ he added 
wearily. 

The sound began again, coming nearer. 
It stopped, went on, came a little nearer, 
and stopped again. The aimlessness of 
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the sound puzzled them, and they both 
strained in its direction. 

‘*I will go to the top of that hill and see 
if I can see anything,’’ Spencer said. He 
stood up on his toes and peered. 

A moment longer and a glad cry roused 
the colonel. 

**It is a horse,’’ the young man said 
happily, ‘saddled and bridled and rider- 
less. Hurrah! Now to try and catch him.’’ 

A long time seemed to pass before he 
returned, and the colonel, in his new- 
found distrust, began to believe that Spen- 
cer had deserted him; but he came up 
after a moment leading a horse, which he 
fastened to a bush. After all, he was a 
mere boy. 

‘*You caught him,’’ said the colonel. 
**T feel that this is my last chance for 
life. You are young, but my wounds 
have tried me to-day.’’ 

The boy did not answer, but came 
slowly up and stood over the colonel. He 
thrust his hands into his belt and squared 
his jaws, 

** Colonel Hayward,’’ he said, ‘‘if we 
get away from here, and you get back 
alive, what are you going to tell people— 
about me ?”’ 

His tone and manner left nothing unex- 
plained to the other. 

Spencer feared the revelation of his 
cowardice, and offered him, in his helpless- 
ness, a rescue as the price of his silence. 
And this was Edith’s son? His mind re- 
pelled the involuntary feeling of thankful- 
ness that this was not his child also. He 
would accept no consolation in the face of 
her disgrace. 

He turned fiercely upon the other. To 
his distempered fancy, the parted red lips 
seemed to betray the fanged snarl of an ani- 
mal, and the beastly instinct of self-preser- 
vation to fill the whole figure before him. 

‘*Well?’’ said the boy insolently. 

In a fury he whipped the revolver from 
his belt. 

‘* Help me out of this, you hound!’’ he 
cried, ‘* we’ll settle that score afterwards.’’ 

The pistol was not loaded; a thought 
might have reminded the boy, but the col- 
onel’s personality towered above him, and 
no favorable circumstances could prevent 
him from knowing his master. Into the 
other’s blazing face he looked and cowered 
as he had never done before. He put up 
his hands, whimpering: 
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“Get off, you're dying anyhow.” 
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‘‘Don’t, Colonel Hayward, don’t, for 
God’s sake! I intend to see you safe to 
quarters. You do me injustice.’’ 

He led the horse up and helped the 
wounded man to mount. The colonel got 
painfully on, still holding the pistol in his 
hand. 

The horse seemed a fairly fresh one, 
and traveled rapidly under the double 
load. The ground skimmed under them. 
Colonel Hayward closed his eyes. He 
thought surely they must be near to camp, 
when a horrid cry sprang from Spencer’s 
throat and the horse plunged madly forward, 
The colonel twisted his head around weakly 
and saw the explanation. A small body 
of mounted men were hotly pursuing them. 
Spencer’s face was like wax. He looked 
at the colonel and then at the pistol in his 
weak grasp. 

‘*For God’s sake! lighten the load, 
sir,’’ he shouted as the panting horse be- 
gan to flag, ‘‘ that pistol weighs—”’ 

The colonel loosened his hold and the 
thing went clattering to the ground. It 
did not help matters. The horse was 
too heavily burdened, it was breathing in 
gasps and could not last much longer. 
The others were gaining upon them rap- 
idly. 

The colonel saw the whole situation in 
a flash; he was an aging man, who was 


supposed to have had*his day; he was 


wounded, too, perhaps fatally; on the other 
hand, here was Edith’s boy,—proven cow- 
ard, it was true,—but then life was no less 
dear to him on that account, and he was 
her son. The one life for the other,— 
which ? 

But his mind halted there, already an- 
swered, 

He felt a bullet scorch his leg and 
loosened his hold. As he did so a voice 
sounded in his ear. It rang raucously. 
with frenzied excitement and terror. Hands 
thrust and tore him from the saddle. 

‘* Let go!’’ the voice sounded. ‘‘ Let 
go! this horse can’t carry us both. Get 
off, you’re dying anyhow. Oh, God, we’ll 
both be shot! Let go, d—n you, let go 
your hold I say!’’ 

Colonel Hayward set his teeth. The 
pursuing men, other horsemen from other 
directions, the earth, the sky, the world 
seemed spinning around him. Cruel hands 
thrust and tore at his wounded arm. Ashe 
struggled, in his frenzied fancy, he thought 


he was young and hopeful and talking with 
Edith again, then, with a rocking stagger, 
the worn-out horse fell, bringing them 
down together in a limp and broken heap. 


When the colonel came to himself he 
felt a decided change in his attitude to life. 
On shutting his eyes the last time upon 
the annihilation of all things, as it had 
seemed to him, he could not recollect any 
very poignant feeling of regret; but now, 
as he lay comfortably in bed, his interest 
in things revived. 

His wounds gratefully pressed the cool 
linen bandages. It was his own room in 
which he lay, its calm order cofitrasting 
forcibly with the thought of that last rest- 
ing place of his. He realized keenly how 
good it was to be among friends again, as 
he recalled that ghastly duello on horse- 
back. He tried to keep his mind from re- 
calling the facts, but they flooded back 
beyond resistance. He went over them 
again in their sickening details, and when, 
later in the day, his next in command sat 
quietly talking things over, he did not 
foresee that he had anything new to hear. 
He wondered whether he had _ heard 
aright, when Major Miller had reached a 
certain point in his remarks. 

‘«It was a splendid rescue,’’ he said, 
‘‘something gilt-edged for the Twenty- 
fifth Cavalry, and if will certainly mean 
rapid promotion for Spencer. Jove! He 
was a lucky fellow to get a chance like that. 
I don’t say we would have all embraced it 
so nobly, but I can give my testimony I 
never saw a braver thing done. Why, 
man, the bullets were like rain around you 
both, and just as we reached you, after 
that interminable ride, the horse dropped 
under you like lead. As for the ’ Pinos, 
they stood not upon the order of their 
going. We only winged one of them. 
But I can’t get over that game little Spen- 
cer,—to save the life of the colonel of his 
regiment. Why, he’s only a boy, isn’t 
he?’’ 

Colonel Hayward groped wildly for his 
thoughts. He prayed that they would 
yield to some order before he would have 
to reply, but Miller poured forth more of 
his enthusiastic narration without pausing 
for an answer, and he had steadied their 
puzzled whirl when the major stopped at 
last. 

‘¢Was Spencer much hurt?’’ he asked 
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weakly ; he felt rather uncertain of his 
senses. 

The major gave a pleased laugh. 
‘* Not a scratch, the gallant fellow ; make 
your mind easy on that score. There’s a 
fine justice in that ; so many get distinction 
in place of an arm or a leg ; it only serves 
as compensation. But Spencer’s a lucky 
dog !’’ 

Colonel Hayward stared blankly at the 
ceiling. 

‘«Spencer’s too young for a wife, but not 
for the deeds of'a man ; however, I don’t 
doubt his mother will be pleased.’’ 

The colonel shut his eyes wearily, as his 
garrulous junior rose, remorsefully accusing 
himself of having talked too long. 

When Colonel Hayward was able to be 
out again, he spoke little of his adventure. 
There was a general feeling of resentment 
at this, on young Spencer’s account, since 
it was not even known in what terms he 
had recognized his gallant rescue. The 
most resentful, however, did not imagine 
that he had neither thanked or spoken to 
Spencer until the day before he left for 
home on sick leave. But when the last 
connecting link with the shore was broken, 
and he stood on the deck, waving good- 
by to his friends, in front of his other 
recollections, he carried a stinging memory 
of an interview with Spencer. Though the 
boy had avoided him with marked inten- 
tion since that unforgotten time, he it was 
who sought at last for an interview. He 
evidently feared that with returning health 
a firmer decision would come to the colo- 
nel, «nd his secret would pay the price. 

‘¢You know, Colonel Hayward,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I simply can’t confess and refuse 
the credit at this late day. For Heaven's 
sake put yourself in my place. Everybody 
is building upon a mistake, but that isn’t 
my fault. I can’t go out anywhere, or sit 
at home in the mess, but what some fool 
comes up and congratulates me. Great 
Heavens! I couldn’t own up now. It 
would be awful; I would rather die 
first !’’ 

The force of the last remark was not lost 
upon the colonel. Nothing could better 
have persuaded him of the boy’s earnest- 


‘ness. Spencer eagerly scanned his face 


for signs of relenting. 

‘*And there are my people at home,’’ 
he quickly added, ‘‘My mother—”’ he 
stopped. Some inkling of the peculiar 
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force of the last word must have reached 
him, for he repeated again : 

‘* My mother—it would break her heart. 
Here’s a letter I just received from her,— 
so full of pride and love—’’ 

The colonel turned his head away. 
God! What could this boy know of love, 
its methods and power, its joys and cruci- 
fixions? And yet, under its protecting 
wing, he had been gently reared, and saved 
upon the threshold of life. He saw Edith 
as he had treasured her memory, through 
the long years of separation. ‘Tall and 
tender-eyed, with the qualities which make 
the name of woman one with worship. He 
put up his hand, and waved him out. 

‘*Go,’’ he said sharply, with drawn 
face, ‘‘ go; you need not fear me.’’ 

That was a rough passage home, but it 
suited the colonel’s tempestuous thoughts. 
He had made his decision as to the ques- 
tion uppermost in his mind. He would 
send in his resignation. ‘The thought of 
the hourly presence of Spencer was insup- 
portable. He could not consent to a daily 
association with the object which had 
caused him so much disappointment and 
misery. It was more than he could bear ; 
more, he felt, than the most rigid sense of 
duty demanded of him. Some other, 
Miller, perhaps, ignorant of everything, 
must be found to assume the honor, and 
command the Twenty-fifth Cavalry. 

He went straight to his old home, re- 
visited in all these years in memory alone. 
It was hallowed by association with her, far 
more than as the scene of his own youth. 
She had formerly lived there, in the old, 
young, happy days, but since her marriage 
had moved away. He did not know where 
she lived now, nor would he allow himself 
to speculate. He had philosophically, 
and with more subtle wisdom, chosen to 
put the present Edith entirely out of his 
mind. She was but a memory ; lovely, 
but unsubstantial, as such things must be, 
and he recoiled from raking in the dusty 
ashes of the past for an image which might 
be broken. But now, more than ever,— 
since his late experience,— did he desire 
not to see her : to avoid an interview, the 
artificiality of which he felt that he could 
not support. To go again all through that 
scene, which was nothing less than a lie, 
in his tacit acquiescence, —to hear the fervid 
language of her praise,—to listen blandly, 
inwardly recalling that ghastly scene on 
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horse-back, —to know what he knew, and 
bow like a hideous automaton,—no ; it 
was beyond his sapped powers to contem- 
plate. He would leave America if need 
be rather than run the risk of seeing Edith 
again, and of hearing Edith speak of her 
son. 

He settled down in his old home, but 
civil life seemed flat after the army. Such 
friends as middle-age makes tried to chaff 
him out of his silent humors. 

‘‘Why, Hayward,” one said, “if you 
had been court-martialed you couldn’t 
seem more depressed. Didn’t your friends 
treat you well in the Philippines? By 
Jove! though, that must have been a facer, 
that ride with Spencer—nasty wound, that 
of yours, don’t doubt it in the least, not 
in the least; but that young scamp of a 
boy,—just a boy, wasn’t he ?—by Jove! 
he must be made of steel. Pluckiest thing 
IT ever heard about. This war has been 
bringing men out tremendously. Rushed 
his promotion, didn’t it? His people went 
wild with delight, father bragging like mad, 
mother hysterical with pride, etc. Oh, 
by-the-by, she’s coming down to see you, 
to thank you for something or other, so she 
writes my wife, I don’t know for what ex- 
actly,—she and my wife were always great 
friends,—giving her son a chance, I sup- 
pose, or something. Anyhow, she’s com- 
ing.” 

Colonel Hayward made no answer. His 
friend’s last words surprised and shocked 
him, and he was already busily searching 
his mind for ways of avoiding the promised 
visit. 

‘* Coming here ?’’ he said at last. 

‘Yes, she only lives about twenty miles 
away,—well, I’ll be hanged!’’ he brought 
his chair down with a bang,, ‘‘ if that is not 
she now, coming up the walk at a brisk 
enough trot for a lady of her years and 
weight.”’ 

He crossed to the open window and 
looked out upon the green lawn, across 





which a lady was moving to the house. 
His back was turned, and he did not 
sée the color sweep out of Colonel Hay- 
ward’s face as he steadied himself on the 
table. 

‘*QOh, I can’t see any one,’’ the latter 
muttered helplessly. ‘I feel a bit shaky 
yet, would she excuse me, do you think ?’’ 

The other turned quickly around. 

‘« Why, what’s the matter, old fellow ?’’ 
He poured something in a glass. ‘‘ Here, 
take this, it will steady your nerves. You'll 
be better in a minute.’’ 

He pushed the glass forward, but Col- 
onel Hayward waved it aside just as Mrs. 
Spencer entered the room. She fluttered 
up to him, both hands extended. 

‘*Colonel Hayward, I know,’’ she 
chirped vivaciously. ‘I have come miles 
to see you,—but that is nothing,—lI 
felt that I simply must see my boy’s colo- 
nel and thank him personally for giving 
him such a splendid chance to distinguish 
himself. I know it was all he needed, the 
darling, just the bare chance.’’ 

Colonel Hayward was not so pale now, 
but he looked slightly demented as he 
gazed blankly at the vision before him. 

She was fat, dark and artificial-looking. 

He continued to gaze blankly when she 
had chirped herself out of the room, 

‘I thought I knew Mrs. Spencer by 
sight,’’ he said when his friend returned to 
the room. ‘‘Was she not a Miss Edith—’’ 

But the other interrupted him. 

‘Oh, you’re thinking of another per- 
son altogether, my dear fellow. Spencer's 
first wife,—she died within the first year 
of her marriage,—no, she didn’t leave any 
children. That was a bad turn you had 
just now. Do you feel better, old chap, — 
since the lady left?’’ he added with a 
smile. 

The colonel smiled, too. 

‘* Yes, a hundred per cent. better,’’ he 
returned ungallantly. ‘‘Why, I feel like 
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PG ape aRONZED and burned from 
V6. DS 239) our twelve months’ sojourn, 
Al Vs Saltairs and I bade farewell 
Se) en to India with a certain sense 
geal) of satisfaction. We had 

HAIIALOISZ} been successful, as success 
is reckoned in so indolent a clime, in ex- 
ploring the wildest, braving the most peril- 
ous and witnessing the strangest. 

But the strangest things do not happen 
in India. Saltairs and I, smoking our 
pipes on the deck of the good ship Wey- 
mouth, wot little of the sights we were 
destined to see ere we placed our feet on 
the blessed soil of our mother land. It 
began simply. 

We were five days out from Good Hope, 
knocking along at a fourteen knot gait. 

‘¢ By the blue fetlock of Zingi,’’ sud- 
denly ejaculated Saltairs, ‘‘there goes a 
sample of female beauty for you!’’ 

Half rousing from my reveries, I glanced 
about. Apace down the deck I saw the 
tall form of a dignified gentleman, leisurely 
piloting a young lady about on a tour of 
inspection. Though too late to see her 
face, I was able to conjecture, knowing my 
friend as I did, that beauty must indeed 
be apparent to call forth so earnest a re- 
mark from him. 





THE MARK 


H. Crowell 


In an instant a piercing scream rang 
out, bringing us quaking to our feet in ap- 
prehension and affright. A strange tin 
gling sensation clutched at the roots of my 
hair, affecting me in most unusual manner. 
Dashing forward hastily we beheld the 
young woman reel into the arms of her 
escort, whose face depicted surprise of the 
deepest description. 

‘*What is it? What is wrong?’’ he 
gasped, as we came up. 

Blank faces were his response, while we 
edged instinctively back a step. Saltairs 
and I had recollections of certain discotft 
forts attending a too close association with 
mysteries not our own. 

**My God!’’ he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ Must 
she die? Calla doctor!’’ 

He groped frantically for her wrist, 
trembling in his excitement. I glanced 
hopefully about the circle, utterly unmind 
ful of the circumstance of the unending 
string of medical diplomas that adorned 
my Offices in London. A hand laid on 
my shoulder and the low, vibrant voice of 
Saltairs aroused me. 

‘* You refuse the case, Doc ?’’ he said. 
A hasty glance into his cold, dark features 
and I shook myself together. Quickly 
stepping forward, I made a rapid examina 
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tion of tongue, eye and carotid. The 
symptoms were normal and as I expected. 

‘It is nothing,’’ I remarked, as non- 
chalantly as my nervous tension would per- 
mit, ‘*a mere surprise—a trifling fright 
perhaps. She will be herself in a very few 
moments—lower the head a bit—so.’’ 

‘But what—’’ The speaker arrested 
his query and scanned the circle of staring 
faces. Finding no satisfaction there, he 
began chafing the lady’s wrists awkwardly, 
his eyes wide with fear. 

Presently the blue lips parted and the 
shuddering gasp welled up from the op- 
pressed lungs. The circle pressed back 
discreetly, glad that the crisis was past. 

‘*Thank God—it’s over!’’ ejaculated 
the man fervently. 

In a moment he was able, with my as- 
sistance, to lead the shrinking and evi- 
dently terrified creature below. At the 
state-room door I made bold to inquire if 
he had formulated a theory. He cast a 
keen glance at the fair face of his charge 
and replied :— 


‘*Theory? If I had formed one—a 
man would have died. Do you under- 
stand me ?”’ 


His eyes glittered strangely and—I un- 
derstood. I crept away with an indefin- 
able sensation of dread hanging over me. 
Saltairs seized me and dragged me away to 
a secluded nook. 

‘¢ Did you smell anything ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Eh? Smell anything?’ I glanced 
at him in amazement. 

‘*Then, I presume, you have no ex- 
planation to offer ?’’ 

‘*Well—not yet,’’ I stated, dubiously. 

‘I may be pardoned if I venture to 
propound the result of my observations.” 

I received this challenge in silence. I 
had ruffled my friend on more occasions 
than one by rallying him on his ‘‘ pro- 
pounding ’’ propensity. But just now I 
felt in a mood to hear what he might have 
to offer—for, though I hate to confess it, 
my mind was a blank. 

‘What particular emotion, Lamson,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ did that scream suggest to your 
mind? Joy? Strprise? Hate? What ?’’ 

I could see that he was reading me 
intently. 

‘* Fear—most undoubtedly!’ was my 
reply. I felt a trifle nettled to think he 
could question my powers of observation 
in so palpable a style. 
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‘* Ah, now we’re in the right direction,”’ 
said he warmly. I failed to see the thing 
in any sense other than an impenetrable 
mystery as yet and candidly said so. 

‘* Exactly—of course,’’ remarked Salt- 
airs, beaming upon me, ‘‘ but knit your 
brows and tell me who occupied the chair 
exactly opposite the spot where—where 
she screamed out. Do you recall ?’’ 

I remembered passing a man in that 
position and after a moment’s earnest 
thought I was able to focus him in my 
mind’s eye. 

‘* The fellow in the tan panama ?”’ 

‘‘He merely frightened that girl out of 
a year’s growth—that’s all,’’ said Saltairs 
firmly. 

‘« How ?”’ I demanded feebly. 

‘« That’s where I break down,’’ he said. 

But I heard his teeth click together, and 
I knew that his old-time enthusiasm had 
him again in its grip. In fact, it bubbled 
over, and I, too, felt the throbbing desire 
to stretch out a hand to seek into the hid- 
den thing. 

Later in the day the tall man led his 
charge on deck again. She was still pale 
and weak, and clung to him closely. He 
carried a heavy cane, and his piercing eye 
roamed furtively about,—facts which Salt- 
airs brought to my attention. 

‘¢ Prepared !’’ said he, in alow tone. I 
nodded without removing my gaze from the 
strangely assorted pair. 

‘¢ What does he fear ?’’ queried Saltairs, 
presently. ‘‘Orhasshetold him? I will 
find out.’’ 

The two were coming toward us. Salt- 
airs leisurely arose, stretched his lean 
frame and confronted them. 

‘Beg pardon, sir. I am pleased to note 
your—er—daughter’s recovery from her— 
from the shock. It was most unfortunate. 
May I inquire as to your deductions in the 
case ?’’ 

Saltairs held his hat in an attitude of 
polite, though intense expectancy. The 
tall man scrutinized him keenly, while the 
lady shrank away from Saltairs visibly. 

‘« Felice cannot explain,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I have no theories.’’ 

‘« Thank you,’’ said Saltairs bowing. 

‘¢But,’’ added the man significantly, 
‘*T hope to have one shortly.’’ 

He gripped the cane suggestively, and 
his eyes glittered savagely upon my friend. 

Saltairs was in the midst of a polite reply 











that was to me indistinguishable, when, 
from the depths below a pistol-shot rang 
out, followed immediately by a crash of 
glass. A hoarse bellow of pain or terror 
ensued, and instantly we were on our feet, 
groping blindly to guess what new danger 
threatened us. Saltairs ejaculated hoarsely, 
and darted toward the companion-way. 
Ere he reached it, however, the spare form 
of the ship's steward came bounding up 
the steps to run blindly into Saltairs’ out- 
stretched arms. 

‘What's up, man ?’’ roared Saltairs. 

‘¢He’s dead! He’s dead! I shot him, 
—he dropped like a beef!’’ wailed the 
frantic fellow, as he squirmed in Saltairs’ 
iron grip. 

‘Who's dead? Quick, or over you go !’’ 
Saltairs dragged the fellow toward the rail. 

‘¢The man with the panama! The man 
with the panama! I caught him trying to 
swallow ether,—he lifted the bottle,—I 
fired to break it. He fell,—oh,—oh,— its 
awful!’? The wretch groaned miserably. 

‘¢ Don’t let him get overboard !’’ com- 
manded Saltairs, suddenly launching the 
man into my arms. ‘‘ And don’t let them 
follow me !’’ 

Saltairs sprang down the steps. A 
moment we listened, —from below we heard 
the fierce slam of a door,—then dead 
silence. ‘ 

Fifteen minutes ticked by. Then Saltairs 
appeared, strolling leisurely toward us, 
wearing an air of utmost indifference. I 
stared at him wide-eyed, in astonishment. 
Was the man crazy? 

The steward sprang forward, searching 
my friend’s face eagerly. 

‘«The corpse? You found it?’’ He 
fairly hissed the words. 

Saltair’s lip curled slowly in an all-em- 
bracing sneer. 

‘*Pooh! You are excited, man! Be- 
yond a few bits of broken glass and a pe- 
culiar odor, which I judge is given off by 
the drug you mentioned, I find nothing. 
You were simply dreaming. I would ad- 
vise more fastidiousness in your libations 
hereafter, my dear sir.’’ 

‘*You mean to say—’’ The steward 
strove to grasp his meaning,—his face 
flaming. Saltairs lifted his hand with a 
gesture that said, far more plainly than 
words :— 

‘¢ That is all,—it is ended !’’ 

The angered man glanced about and be- 
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held a hundred eyes laughing at him. 

‘¢Lamson,’’ remarked Saltairs, when we 
were again alone, ‘‘It thickens. That 
steward was no fool,—if I did impose upon 
him.’’ 

‘*Eh?’’ was my suave interpolation. 

‘*T’ve simmered it down to this. The 
steward enters his precincts below sud- 
denly, and discovers a man in the act of 
removing a bottle from a shelf. The in- 
truder does not see the steward,—he is too 
intent on securing the bottle for that. The 
steward recognizes the bottle as one con- 
taining ether. Too amazed to cry out, and 
too weak physically to hope to outwit the 
thief, he grasps his pistol and shoots,—at 
the bottle. The man falls,—steward flees, 
and I catch him on the fly, as already ob- 
served,’’ 

A momentary silence ensued that might 
have grown painful. 

‘« The question now is,’’ began Saltairs, 
‘What did that fellow want with ether ?’’ 

I laughed gently, thinking I detected a 
weak spot. 

‘** Rather, the question is, did he know 
what the bottle contained ?’’ 

I looked at Saltairs triumphantly. He 
smiled coldly. Then he slid his hand into 
a pocket and brought out an ordinary 
apothecary’s sticker, to which clung small 
bits of broken glass. Brilliantly displayed 
thereon I scanned the ominous legend : 


SPIRITS OF ETHER—POISON 


I stared at the clinching evidence silently 
while I could imagine Saltairs chuckling at 
my confusion. The feeling that we were 
on the verge of some strange, uncanny rev- 
elation stole over me. I felt a peculiar 
helplessness,—a weakness that craved to 
meet the danger and have it done with. In 
Saltairs’ strong personality I experienced a 
certain satisfying dependence, yet the 
gaunt nakedness of the unseen, unfelt mys- 
tery unnerved me. 

The day passed, and the next. The 
steward had apparently regained his equi- 
poise, though he eyed Saltairs narrowly at 
times. On the evening of the third day 
he casually told me that the man with the 
panama hat had called on him and offered 
profuse apologies for his late intrusion, 
tendered handsome remuneration for the 
damage, and had so far established himself 
in the steward’s confidence that he had 
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purchased the remaining stock of ether, — 
a small phial of the fluid. 

‘* What did he say he wanted it for ?’’ I 
asked. 

*<T don’t know—something on his back, 
I guess,’’ replied the fellow. 

**How much did you let him have ?’’ 
The question was from Saltairs, who came 
up suddenly from nowhere. 

‘*Er—about a tablespoonful, I think,’’ 

‘* No more than that ?’’ 

¢¢ No, sir.’’ 

‘¢Um-m,”’ was Saltairs’ meditative re- 
mark. The steward took his departure, 
mumbling to himself perplexedly. 

‘«Lamson, old fellow, I would not be 
surprised if something happened around 
here about—about—’’ He screwed up 
his eyebrows in thought. 

‘*When ?” I prompted. 

‘« To-morrow afternoon,’’ said he. ‘‘ Yes, 
it won’t be later than that.’’ 

‘¢ What have you found—’’ 

‘*Not a thing. But you might have 
your trinkit-kit handy as a matter of rare 
foresight—we might have use for it.’’ 

I was becoming more thoroughly mystified 
thanever. Try as I could, I was unable to get 
an inkling to his meaning. I dismissed the 
entire subject at length with the broad de- 
cision that my friend was, in this brazen 
manner, concealing his own dense igno- 
rance. But the thought was not a com- 
forting one to go to bed with, and I passed 
a dismal night. 

The afternoon was warm. ‘The tropical 
sun beat down upon us, rendering the scant 
protection of stretched canvas doubly wel- 
come to our sweltering bodies. For up- 
wards of an hour we had been idly dream- 
ing—dreaming and thinking. Aroused by 
a nudge from Saltairs, I glanced up to see 
his eyes snapping expectantly. 

‘‘On your guard,’’ he whispered tense- 
ly. At once I became very wide-awake, 
my nerves atingle with the indescribable 
prickling that comes of a knowledge of the 
near presence of the Unknown. Out of 
the corner of my eye I presently beheld 
the lean figure of the man in the panama 
hat—he was regarding us intently from a 
point up the deck. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and stalked towards us, humming 
a peculiar little air as he did so. 

‘*A thousand apologies, gentlemen,’’ 
said he, bowing first to Saltairs then to 


me, ‘‘I am searching for a doctor. I 
fancy I detect medical skill beneath those 
features. Tell me, am I right ?”’ 

His remarks were directed at me, and I 
lamely admitted their correctness. 

‘“‘Good. I thought I’d recognize a 
doctor’s face in any corner of the globe. 
Have you your traveling cases with you. 

‘<T have the cases, but I venture to pre- 
dict that my stock of drugs is sadly de- 
pleted. It has withstood severe usage.’’ 

‘*T merely desire a small quantity of 
ether—you have that, of course ?”’ 

‘©A bare whiff, I am afraid,’’ said I. 

‘« Pray get it!’’ His remark was almost 
mandatory in its intensity. I departed, 
and presently returned with the tiny phial. 
Upon my approach the stranger shook 
perceptibly and extended his hand quickly, 
almost snatching the glass from me. With 
an inarticulate cry that rivetted me to the 
spot he seized it and drew the cork. 

The next instant, while Saltairs and I 
stood motionless, powerless to thwart him, 
the man raised the phial and dashed its 
deadly contents down—the back of his 
neck | 

We gazed in horror at the inexplicable 
proceeding. Saltairs found his voice first. 

**In the name of—’’ 

The stranger smiled. 

‘*Tt’s all right—it’s all right!’’ he said 
hoarsely, then turned and walked away, 
leaving us breathless—bewildered at the 
thing we had witnessed. I searched Salt- 
airs’ face, hoping to read his thoughts. 
He shook his head slowly and—I groaned. 
With Saltairs baffled, I felt helpless. 

Another hot, tropical day lay spread be- 
fore our eyes. Great white birds hung in the 
dead, sultry atmosphere, seemingly loath to 
exert a pinion. The deck was thickly dotted 
with lolling, uncomfortable beings who suf- 
fered and waited patiently for the night. 
Saltairs sat eyeing the glassy surface of the 
water. I was occupied with my moody 
thoughts, and over all hovered a dull, 
leaden sensation of tenseness and expect- 
ancy. It crept into our bones and drove 
conversation to the four winds. I could 
see that my friend was as highly strung as 
I myself was—though his dark face gave 
no sign. 

The burly form of the ship’s mate sud- 
denly appeared on deck and came swiftly 
toward the group near which Saltairs and I 
were sitting. He was evidently in a hurry 
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and was glancing anxiously to right and 
left. 

‘‘It’s coming!’’ ejaculated Saltairs get- 
ting to his feet. I quickly rose with a feel- 
ing of dread tugging at my heart. 

‘*Is this Doctor Lamson?’’ cried the 
mate, approaching us at a swift pace. 

I bowed. 

‘“*Come with me—quick?’’ The ex- 
cited man wheeled and darted off rapidly, 
merely glancing over his shoulder to note 
that I had started to follow. I had taken 
three hurried steps, with Saltairs at my 
side, when I stopped abruptly. From the 
body of the ship there came a wailing cry 
that froze the blood in my veins and 
brought those on deck to their feet in- 
stantly. A long-drawn, hopeless cry it was 
that crushed one as in the grasp of some 
deadly horror. 

Again it sounded—nearer. 

‘*He’s coming! Out of the way, on 
your lives!’’ shouted Saltairs. 

An instant of terrible suspense and 
then the figure of the man of the panama, 
hatless now and dishevelled, leaped up the 
companion-way and sprawled on deck. 
Writhing horribly, with cries that tore at 
our heartstrings, he scrambled to his feet 
and plunged frantically forward. He 
stooped repeatedly and clutched at the 
back of his neck peculiarly. Saltairs and 
I followed closely—hoping, fearing, won- 
dering. 

Idlers on deck scattered like chaff as the 
hideous sight came within their vision. 
The wretched man’s cries filled the air 
with a horror that held the spectators 
stiffly, stoically paralyzed—Saltairs alone 
seeming to escape the impingement of 
overwhelming fear. 

Of a sudden the crouching form crashed 
to the planking with a wailing, hopeless cry 
that smote in upon my inmost being. The 
body writhed horribly in contortions more 
grimly terrible than is man’s usual lot to 
witness with unclouded senses. The 
malady —the influence that held him in its 
grasp was supreme and relentless. At 
moments the suffering victim bounded 
clear of the deck, to drop back limply, 
whistling for breath and clutching wildly 
at his bared throat. 

It was a living term of torture to me, 
now with my professional instinct asserting 
itself with trebled power, to stand helpless 
before such evidence of dire need.  In- 
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deed, I involuntarily took a step forward, 
vaguely in hope that I might, in some way, 
bring relief to the man. Saltairs restrained 
me forcibly. 

‘* Your skill is useless, here, Lamson!’’ 
he said, coldly, ‘‘ It will end soon!’’ 

I gazed into his face, indignation swel- 
ling within me. 

** Look!’’ said he. 

The sight that met my gaze was an as- 
tounding one. The form lay on its face, 
pulsating feebly, and there, limned on its 
bared shoulder, in view of all who cared to 
see, was the repulsive outline of that most 
hideous reptile—the cobra. As the form 
moved in its weakening throes, the swelling 
hood of the snake seemed to expand in the 
intensity of anger. The sight appalled 
me—I turned away. 

The circle of frightened faces was now 
many yards distant, yet my limbs refused 
to obey my urgent inclination to join it. 
At length the crumpled figure flattened 
out in the last gasp of a merciful dissolu- 
tion. 

‘* Back Lamson!’’ It was Saltairs’ voice, 
and I felt his hand on my arm. I may 
have lost a few seconds of time there and 
I do not doubt that my action was un- 
sound, 

Dimly, I heard Saltairs call for a pike. 
Its rattling, as a scared seaman threw in 
forward on the deck, was also audible to 
my palsied sense. 

Delicately, yet sternly in earnest, my 
strong-hearted friend set about his task 
of uncovering the mystery. Strip after 
strip—piece upon piece of clothing was re- 
moved from the body. Presently the 
pike point became entangled in the 
man’s upper garment and with a wrench 
Saltairs unbared the broad back. 

‘« Strike! Strike!’’ called a dozen high- 
pitched voices. 

Saltairs’ lip curled slightly. He passed 
the end of the pike firmly down the man’s 
body—across the snake’s outline—yet it 
moved not a-hair’s breadth. Again he 
did so, pressing strongly, with like result. 
The truth was apparent—wo snake was 
there! 

Half audible sighs betokened the inten- 
sity of the moment. Saltairs bent low 
over the uncanny thing and studied it 
closely while absolute silence prevailed. 

In a moment he straightened up and 
glanced back at us. 
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‘<Tt’s a tattoo, men,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I would lose my right hand rather than 
touch it!’’ 

In some manner I found a deck chair 
and fell into it. I heard my friend’s au- 
thoritative voice superintending the hasty 
burial—heard the smothered splash and 
felt the sensation of relief that swept over 
the entire ship. 

‘*Tt’s all over !’’ Saltairs told me. 

I looked into his eyes gratefully, and 
held my peace. 


Saltairs’ pipe had gone out three sepa- 
rate times that evening before I ventured 
to speak. 

‘‘«Theory?’’ he repeated. 
have formed one.’’ 

I waited patiently while he puffed once, 
—twice,—thrice, in a most deliberate fash- 
ion. Then he thrust the thumb and finger 
of his left hand in an inside pocket of his 
waistcoat, extracted two small slips of 
paper, and extended them nonchalantly in 
my direction. I took them from his hand, 
unable to fathom his action. 

The papers were oblong, stiff, and of 
good quality, though badly crumpled. The 
upper edges were torn, as if stripped hur- 
riedly from a book of similar pages. A 
desperate interest seized me, and I bent 
low to examine the writing that appeared 
thereon. In the dull glow of my cigar, I 
deciphered the following legend :— 


“Yes. I 


‘‘JEYLPOOoR, Aug. 16, 1889.—Prisoner 
among the Sogis. Offer to release me in re- 
turn for privilege of tattooing Sogi curse on 


my back. Curse, indeed! Told them to 
bring on their expert. Soon be out of this 
hole. ALEXANDER MARCLAY."’ 
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I paused to study Saltairs’ face. It was 

unreadable. Then I bent to scrutinize 
the remaining slip. It was a mere fraction 
of a day’s awful record,—yet it thrilled me 
inexplainably. 
‘“* . .. going far too slow. It cannot last 
long. Ether! My God! It must be had ! 
This ship,—can it not be hastened? Ah! 
One chance in a thousand! The ship’s 
steward! I will try again. No—No! My 
God,—he has none left. The thing! The 
thing! It is—” 


That was all. Between those two pages 
had been recorded the history of an unfor- 
tunate being. What was his misfortune ? 
What was it that had followed him so un- 
remittingly all these years to hound him at 
last to this violent end? Had this man 
broken some hidden law of Nature back 
there among the Sogis of India? Or had 
his naturally gay and sanguine tempera- 
ment been beaten down and overwhelmed 
in the dread grip of an unknown and ever- 
growing Fear ? 

I fell into a deep mental discussion of 
the problem from which Saltairs presently 
aroused me. 

**I neglected to tell you, Lamson,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ that those pieces of paper have 
been in my possession some time. I picked 
up Mr. Marclay’s diary on the occasion of 
the broken ether bottle, and I saved those 
two pages.’’ 

‘‘Why not all of it?’’ I asked, in 
amazement. 

‘* Because he proved the better man,’’ 
said Saltairs simply. 

We fell to smoking, and the good ship 
sped on into the calm tropical night: 
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FOR THE SAFETY OF THE PUBLIC 


What the Passage of the Bill for the Compulsory Installation 
of the Block System, the Measure Earnestly Advocated by 
thts Magazine, would Mean to the Railroads and the People 


By Hon. John J. Esch 


AUTHOR OF THE BILL 


a3 MONG the rules for the 
¢ Rene of English rail- 
roads is the following : 

‘« The safety of the pub- 
lic must, under all circum- 
stances, be the chief care 
of eet servants of the company.’’ 

That this rule is substance, and not 
mere form, a splendid record of im- 
munity from injury, and death from pre- 
ventable accidents, fully attests. This im- 
munity in Great Britain, as well as in 
France, Germany and other parts of the 
Continent, is the result of good road-beds 
and block signals, as well as of the rigid 
discipline of employees. - 

After making full allowances for our 
greater mileage, more rapid extension of 
lines, heavier freight traffic and lack of 
public supervision, the record of accidents 
on American railroads is becoming more 
doleful and more humiliating every year. 

During the fiscal year 1902, 303 fas- 
sengers were killed and 6,089 injured; 
during 1903, 321 killed, 6,973 injured; 
during 1904, 420 killed and 7,864 in- 
jured. The President, in his last annual 
message, deemed these statistics of such 
grave import that he called them to the 
attention of Congress and recommended 
as a partial remedy the adoption of the 
Block System, a system which has received 
the strong indorsement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

For the fiscal year 1904, there were 
6,436 collisions, resulting in death to 630 
persons, injury to 7,083, and in a property 
loss of over five millions of dollars, while 
for the nine months ending March 31, of 
the fiscal year 1905, there were 4,986 col- 





lisions, 500 deaths, 5,911 injuries to per- 
son, and a property loss of almost four 
millions. 

Rear and butting collisions are prevent- 
able accidents, and practical devices to 
lessen or prevent them are available. Some 
progressive railroad managers, actuated by 
both pecuniary and humanitarian motives, 
have proved this by adopting the Block 
System, a system which has justified the 
cost of its installation and maintenance. 
But, commendable as this is, the public 
cannot expect that all managers of passen- 
ger lines in this country will follow their 
example within a reasonable time, if ever. 
The public knows too well that even the 
coercion of a mandatory statute with pen- 
alties attached has been insufficient to se- 
cure from some railroads full compliance 
with the Safety Appliance Act of 1893. 
What then can be accomplished by milder 
methods ? 

By Block System, as defined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I mean 
‘the methods and rules by means of which 
the movement of railroad trains (cars and 
engines) may be regulated in such man- 
ner that an interval of space of absolute 
length may at all times be maintained be- 
tween the rear end of a train and the for- 
ward end of the train next following.’’ 
The system has been applied to single as 
well as multiple track roads. The method 
of operation may be simple or complex. It 
may be, as in Great Britain and on the 
continent, manual; the signals at each end 
of a fixed length of track or block being 
operated by hand power upon telegraphic 
information, or controlled manual, as used 
on several of the leading roads in the 
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country, requiring the co-operation of the 
signal men at both ends of the block to 
display a ‘‘clear signal,” or automatic 
wherein the signals are actuated by the 
passage of the wheels of the cars and en- 
gines along the track. 

I am not arguing in favor of any form 
of the Block System. What the public and 
President want, is to see sonte Block Sys- 
tem installed over this entire country. 

The essence of the Block System is to 
secure and maintain between trains a space 
interval of sufficient length to prevent col- 
lisions. The present method of operation 
on most of our roads aims to secure at sta- 
tions only, a ¢zme interval. You cannot 
eliminate the human factor, which enters 
so largely into all railroad accidents, but 
you can minimize it by the Block System. 
You can minimize it to the last point by 
automatic block signals. When trains are 
run by time tables and despatchers’ orders, 
the despatcher himself may issue a wrong 
order, or the trainmen may misread or 
forget the order, or someone may sleep at 
his post. The manual Block System where 
the signals are operated as directed by 
telegraph is, it is true, still subject, though 
in much less degree, to the chain of human 
error, but the automatic system can fail 
only when trainmen ignore the signals, or 
the mechanism fails, and when it fails, 
most systems put the signals to ‘‘ danger,’’ 
and delay, not disaster, is the usual result. 
In the words of a signal expert, ‘‘ Zhe 
Automatic Block System is a mechan- 
ism that has neither the ability to go to 
Sleep, get drunk, become insane nor to 
lie; it speaks for itself.” 

To carry out the recommendations of 
the President and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there was introduced towards 
the close of the last session df Congress a 
bill ‘‘ To promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by requiring 
the use of the Block System by common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
and for other purposes.’’ By its terms the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
given power to order the adoption of this 
system on such railroads on one-fourth 
part of their lines within a certain specified 
time, and during each succeeding year on 
another one-fourth part, so that by 1909 
all passenger lines should be fully supplied. 


Where the receipts for passenger and ex- 
press traffic and carriage of the United 
States mails aggregate fifteen hundred dol. 
lars per annum per mile or more, the Com- 
mission can order the system to be adopted 
by January 1, 1907. Where such receipts, 
together with those derived from freight 
traffic, aggregate three thousand dollars 
per annum per mile, or more, a like order 
can be issued. Provision is made for an- 
nual reports by the railroads affected by 
the bill, showing receipts from various 
sources of traffic derived from the differ- 
ent divisions into which the road may be 
divided. Plans and sketches of all main 
and sidetracks, switches, crossings, fixed 
signals, signal towers, etc., showing the 
length of each division, branch and sepa- 
rate line, and what lines or parts of lines 
are worked by the Block System, specify- 
ing the kind. A penalty of one thousand 
dollars per day for each day’s failure to 
comply with the lawful orders of the Com- 
mission shall be recoverable, but no order 
shall specify the kind of Block System, or 
make or cause any discrimination between 
automatic, so called, and non-automatic. * 

The measure is studiously moderate. It 
extends its demands over a series of years, 
and requires installation first on those 
divisions of line which have densest traffic. 
It allows freedom of choice as to kind and 
cost of Block System. But be as moderate 
as you may, any measure meant to accom- 
plish results will meet with the strenuous 
opposition by the managers of some roads 
which can by no stretch of the imagination 
be considered impecunious. 

Already opponents of the bill have let it 
be thought that it is unconstitutional, in 
that it is an unwarranted interference with 
the rights of the States. Now, under the 
provision of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, the act of 1893 was 
passed requiring railroads doing an inter- 
state business to provide their cars with 
automatic couplers and air-brakes, and this 
act, under a broadened interpretation of 
this provision, has been held constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. There is no dif- 
ference in principle between this act and 
the proposed measure which seeks to 
install the greatest ‘‘safety appliance ’’ 
known to the railroad world. 


* Any one desiring details of this bill, here outlined in part only, will be furnished with copies by 


applying to the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Our opponents argue that to compel the 
use of the Block Systém would be inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary, pleading that this 
is a matter which should be left to the in- 
itiative of the carriers, who are already 
adopting the system as rapidly as their cir- 
cumstances and the state of the art of sig- 
nal apparatus will warrant, that compulsion 
would only lead to the use of much cheap 
and dangerous material. In answer it is 
proper to submit the experience of the 
government in its administration of the 
Safety Appliance Act of 1893. That law 
was not enacted until long after the Jan- 
ney coupler and Westinghouse air-brake 
had been proved practical property and 
life-saving devices by the railroads them- 
selves. ‘The railroads led the way and 
Congress followed by giving to a good 
thing a universal application, but prior to 
the passage of the law the voluntary adop- 
tion of the air-brake and coupler was so 
slow that only seventeen per cent. of all 
freight cars were equipped with couplers 
and but twelve per cent, with brakes. 
Even in 1898, after five years of grace had 
been given to the railroads, only sixty-one 
per cent. of the cars were furnished with 
couplers and forty-one per cent. with air- 
brakes. Were hard times the cause? 
Perhaps so, yet nevertheless upon the ex- 
piration of another extension to August, 
1900, there were ninety-three per cent. 
with couplers and only sixty-four per cent. 
with air-brakes. While to-day, even five 
years after the last extension has expired, 
many cars are directly transgressing the law. 

This is the experience of the public. In 
the installation of the Block System will it 
prove otherwise, and will persuasion with - 
out compulsion work the transformation ? 
If this system saves lives and property, 
why should safety be longer dependent 
upon the whim, prejudice or selfishness of 
boards of directors? Managers and super- 
intendents are not always responsible for 
delay in adopting the most modern and 
efficient equipment upon their respective 
lines. Often their recommendations are 
unheeded by directorates bent on increas- 
ing their dividends and willing to run 
risks. 

Railroad interests argue that the use of 
the Block System on many of the roads of 
the country has not lessened accidents nor 
rendered them impossible. As I have 
already stated, this system was devised to 


prevent the class of accidents known as 
collisions, which are the most frequent and 
disastrous form of railroad wrecks. With 
thirty-nine thousand miles supplied with 
some form of the Block System in the 
United States, no man can tell how many 
more collisions would have occurred had 
such mileage not been so equipped. Great 
Britain, with the Manual Block System in- 
stalled on all her railroads, had not a sin- 
gle passenger killed in 1901, and only six 
in 1902. Apologists for the large number 
of casualties on our American lines deny 
the fairness of any such comparison, but 
it is a stubborn fact that the railroads of 
Great Britain, with but one-eighth of the 
mileage of our own, running many more 
fast trains and carrying almost twice as 
many passengers, .have practically no death- 
roll and but few casualties. The record of 
roads on the Continent is equally significant. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
as shown by the Accident Bulletins, there 
were 2,564 rear-end and butting collisions, 
resulting in a loss of 475 lives, injury to 
4,659 persons, and in a property loss of 
over three and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars. Of the one hundred and fourteen 
leading accidents for which causes are 
specified in the Bulletins, certainly seventy- 
five could have been prevented by the use 
of the approved Block System. 

Objection is also made that the Block 
System would breed dependence and care- 
lessness in employees, in that enginemen 
especially, ‘‘ accustomed to rely on signals, 
rely on them implicitly, and get into habits 
of recklessness which lead inevitably to ac- 
cidents, for which they then contend the 
signals and not they themselves are respon- 
sible.’’ This is an old and riddiedeargu- 
ment. As long ago as 1872, Captain Tyler, 
in his annual report to the British Board 
of Trade, answered it in these words: 


‘* Allowing to the utmost for these tenden- 
cies to confide too much in additional means 
of safety, the risk is proved by experience to 
be very much greater without them; and, in 
fact, the negligence and mistakes of servants 
are found to occur more frequently, and gen- 
erally with the most serious results, not when 
the men are over-confident in their appliance 
and apparatus, but when, in the absence of 
them, they are habituated to risk in the con- 
duct of the traffic. . . . The more they are ac- 
customed to incur risk, in order to perform 
their duties, the less they think of it, and the 
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more difficult it is to enforce discipline and 
obedience to regulations. 


Proper means and appliances would di- 
minish this difficulty and permit of stricter 
discipline. This notion that devices for 
comfort and safety beget carelessness no 
doubt accounted for keeping the engine- 
men on English roads exposed to the 
weather and without the protection of a 
cab, up to a comparatively recent date. 

It is true that enginemen ignore Block 
Signals, but as each signal guides him on 
his way, observance of such signals be- 
comes methodical. Under the despatcher 
or time interval system he goes on unless 
stopped, under the space interval or Block 
System he stops unless signaled to go on. 

Finally the most familiar objection, and 
the most honest, urged against the com- 
pulsory adoption of this system, is the cost 
of its installation. The proposed bill, an- 
ticipating this argument, provides for grad- 
ual adoption with an outside time limit of 
four years. Most of the leading roads 
have already equipped those portions hav- 
ing the densest traffic, and as to them, 
would incur no burden for one or two years. 

That the cost is not prohibitive is shown 
by the fact that some roads with ‘far 
flung’’ but thin traffic lines have installed 
the telegraphic Block System, and have 
found the service so satisfactory that they 
advertise the fact as an inducement to in- 
crease their passenger trade. Under the 
proposed bill the carriers must file with the 
Commission semi-annual reports showing 
the location and amount of track supplied 
with Block Signals. These reports should 
then be made known to the end that the 
traveling public may be advised as to the 
safest lines of travel. The thinner the traf- 
fic, the less the number of blocks required 
to be established. On such roads the regu- 
lar stations serve as block stations and the 
agent attends to the signals in addition to 
his other duties. In order to avoid delay 
in the passage of trains from station to sta- 
tion, it may become necessary to add new 
signal stations and operators, but even here, 
if fewer trains are run by night than by day, 
night operators may be dispensed with. 

On the main Eastern trunk lines and at 
terminal points where trains run on inter- 
vals of two minutes or even less, more 
elaborate and expensive appliances are nec- 
essary, and the blocks are reduced to inter- 


vals of four thousand feet or less, the cost 
may run from one thousand dollars to four 
thoysand dollars per mile. Only great 
traffic would permit such expenditure, and 
yet the managers and directors of the trunk 
lines have so fully realized the value of the 
Block System in expediting trains and 
saving lives and property that they have 
already equipped several hundred miles 
with the most approved apparatus, and are 
making preparations to extend the service. 

The argument based on cost has been 
overworked, After reasonable dividends 
have been paid on actual valuation, 
the public has a right to expect that a 
part, at least, of the surplus, should be in- 
vested in promoting the safety of travel. 
During recent years our railroads have 
been prosperous. While operating ex- 
penses have increased, the gross earnings 
per mile in 1904 were nine thousand three 
hundred and six dollars, as compared with 
eight thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars in 1901. Money invested in 
the Block System is not dead capital, but 
yields large dividends in the way of fewer 
wrecks and damage suits. As I have said 
during the fiscal year 1904, and the first 
nine months of 1905, the property loss re- 
sulting from collisions amounted to nine 
million dollars. Were this vast sum ex- 
pended in a Block System, costing as high 
as one thousand dollars per mile, three 
trans-continental lines, extending from 
coast to coast, could be equipped. 

The universal use of the Block System 
in Great Britain and voluntary adoption 
years ago by some of the leading roads in the 
United States is conclusive proof of its effi- 
ciency. No road that has given it a fair 
trial ‘has abandoned it, and long. lines 
with small traffic have not found its 
first cost and maintenance prohibitive. 
Its failures, few as they have been, were due 
more to the ‘‘ human factor’’ than to de- 
fective mechanism. As with every other 
device, dependent upon man’s co-opera- 
tion, mistakes will happen unless the man 
is subject to discipline and held to strict 
accountability. The proposed bill does 
not provide rules of operation or prescribe 
standards of efficiency. These may come 
through a gradual evolution. Let it suffice 
for the present that Congress require in 
the interest of the public welfare a sys- 
tem which the railroads themselves have 
shown to be safe and feasible. 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHROGLEASTESR 


By Creswell Maciaughlin 


GOOD many people have the courage of other people’s 
convictions. 


Agitation without education means riot. 
You will never find a good mechanic with a poor tool. 


When a fellow gets to be boss—well he’ll do about as his boss 
did. Sometimes worse. 


For the nerves—think of someone else. 


There is always room at the top if you can push the other 
fellow off. 


Every man pays for what he gets in some kind of coin. 


Scars on the face become marks of beauty when the heart 
is kind. 


When a man is a sneak all through, he knows it, and the fact 
that he knows it makes him a sneak all through. 


Man’s christianity to man makes countless thousands mourn. 
The fear of man is the beginning of stupidity. 


Cleanliness is not always next to Godliness. 
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Education does not consist in knowing a lot of unnecessary things. 


Liberty means responsibility, and ‘responsibility tests the man and 


the race. 


In rare families as in rare books the editions are limited. 


Because a man is polite to you don’t presume that his time is 


without value. 


Many men stoop to conquer and some of them stoop very low. 


Your average school board is the unconscious cause of ‘great 


laughter. 


There is great power in beauty, and greater power in love. 


Blood is not much thicker than water when money is at stake. 


THE MAN WITH THE GLASS FRONT 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Pas\HE impetuosity of Tom Gold- 
ae ing was something like rec- 

m= ord-breaking. He was a 
flash thinker and a quick 
actor—too. quick, for nature 
had not cut him put for that 
sortof man. There are men, 
you know, whose impetuosity is their success, 
but Tom wasn’t that kind of man. If you 
looked at his long, thin, serious face when he 
was asleep, you would say: ‘‘ There is a man 
who will think twice before he acts.’’ If you 
saw his long limbs and big feet you would 
decide that they belonged to the most cir- 
cumspect man in the State. In repose, Tom 
looked like a case of natural born laziness, 
but his looks were a misfit. Of all the ex- 
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‘citable, impetuous, reckless men he was the 


utmost superlative. 

His father had accumulated a good bit of 
money for a merchant in a town the size of 
Gilmanville, and he left it to Tom, together 


HERMANN HEYER 


with the queensware store, It was a fine 
start for a young man, and as soon as Tom 
was his own master he set right in to do 
wonders. He would bang out of bed at five 
o'clock in the morning, slapping his two big 
feet on the carpet like slabs of wet tan bark, 
and make a dash at the washstand and a jab 
or two at his hair, and turn himself toward 
the chair where his clothes hung, without 
taking time to turn his feet, and the first 
thing he knew his long legs would be twisted 
around each other and he would crash down 
like a noble but bony pine tree. He had his 
furniture full of dents from falling against it, 
and when he bathed he had to use turpentine 
to take the varnish off his shins. 

His eye always had the glitter of haste, 
and as he went down stairs he would miss 
about one step in every three and jar down 
onto the next so hard that his teeth would 
rattle. Sometimes he missed the top step 
and fell all the way down. 
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He would hurry at his breakfast like a man 
who had just one minute in which to catch a 
train. Old Aunt Polly, who cooked for him, 
once gave him a hard boiled egg and he ate 
it shell and all. 

After breakfast he would dash for the store, 
swaying like a camel and swinging his arms 
as if he was reaching forward to grasp the air 
and pull himself ahead by it. People walk- 
ing on the same side of the street stood aside 
until he got by. He usually reached his store 
by six and started right in, banging against 
the locked door, feel in all his pockets for the 
key and have to go back home for it. He 
usually got inside his store about eleven 
o'clock. Once in the store he had to hurry to 
make up for lost time, and he darted here and 
there like a human humming bird, and you 
could trace his course by the sound of the 
glass and china things he knocked off the 
counters and shelves. He broke more each 
day than his profits amounted to, but that 
would not have mattered if he hadn't began 
investing in things. . 

Gilmanville was a great place for schemes 
then,—and is yet,—and all the originators 
and promoters went to Tom for help. It 
made some of them mad that he accepted 
their plans before they had a chance to fully 
explain them. He would invest in six or 
eight failures in his reckless way, and then 
he would as recklessly turn down the chance 
to get into something really good. 

He went at courtship in the same style. 
He happened to think, one evening, that it was 
time he was married, afid he dashed over to 
Susan Barkalow’s and began to propose to 
her before she had time to say she was glad 
to see him, but Sue wasn’t the hasty sort. 

Six times that evening he tried to propose, 
but each time Sue gently cut it short. Each 
time he ended by remarking something about 
how warm it was for so early in the spring. He 
felt like a man in the dark who sits down on a 
chair that isn't there. After each attempt he 
was jarred, but wiser. By the time Sue began 
yawning and looking at the clock, Tom had 
considerable wisdom. 

Sue was a fine girl and a believer in mar- 
ried life, but she wasn’t going to be yanked 
to bliss off-hand, if she could help it. She 
felt that marriage was a good, solid, three-act 
drama, but that there should be a one-act 
curtain-raiser of courtship before the big show 
began. To swap similies, she was like a man 
buying a horse—she wanted to look over his 
points and see him trot a little before she 
closed the bargain. 

The result of her inspection was that her 
heart was satisfied but her mind was dubious. 
She saw catastrophy ahead if Tom did not 
calm down. His impetuosity did not please 
her. When she saw him dashing about town 


she felt that he was too much like a decapi- 
tated chicken, and she foresaw that his aim- 
less flopping would end in disaster. 

This made her hesitate, but she saw a good 
mind in Tom, and that his long legs and thin 
trunk held possibilities of dignity if he could 
control his impetuosity and not scoot and 
spurt so much. 

When she had fully made up her mind she 
did up her hair above it in her prettiest 
style, and sat on the plush sofa in such a way 
that there was room for two on it, and when 
Tom had proposed she shook her head. 

‘¢ Tom,” she said, ‘‘I can’t! I am afraid!’’ 

‘«Now, Sue—’’ he began like a torrent, 
but she stopped him. 

‘«Well, then,’’ he asked, ‘‘why can’t 
you ?”’ 

‘« Because,” she said slowly, ‘* you would 
make me unhappy. You are thoughtless and 
hasty. You do things on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Some day some little thing would 
anger you and you would do something terri- 
ble—or silly.’’ 

‘*Susan,” he cried, ‘*I swear by—” 

‘* No,” she said, again stopping him. ‘I 
know what I'm talking about. I love you and 
I like you. You have a good mind, but it is 
too hasty. It has no chance to work. You, 
of all men, should be slow and careful.” 

Amazement sobered his face, and she liked 
it better so. 





Always in a hurry, darting here and there 
like a human humming bird. 
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‘«but I can see some things. 
ness prosperous ?’ 

‘*No,” he admitted. ‘It ain’t. It’s bad. 
Folks are trading at Green & Dawson's.’’ 

‘« Because they have the kind of goods 
people want,” she said. ‘‘I suppose you 
buy goods the way you walk—too hastily. 
You jump at things. You have invested a 
great deal of money in the River Park Im- 
provement Company, haven't you ?’ 

««Yes,”’ he agreed, reluctantly. 
put in quite a bit.’’ 

‘« Pa said so,’’ said Sue. ‘‘He said you 
bit without even looking at the bait. You 
always do, Tom.”’ 

He knew the indictment was true. He 
leaned on his hands and looked gloomy. She 
put her hand on his arm. 

‘* Don’t be glum,” she said. ‘* You can't 
help it. It is only habit. Remember that 
you have all the time that there is in which to 
do things. Hold yourself back. Be slow and 
cautious. Actas if you were a new laid egg 
and were afraid of breaking yourself. Then, 
in time, you will be strong instead of silly, 
and sure instead of foolish.’’ 

For a moment he was hurt, but he saw that 
she meant it for the best and he took her 
hand. She let him. 

«« And if I do, Sue?’ he asked. 

‘«If you do—’”’ she said, smiling. «If 
you do; if you can be slow and cautious and 
deliberate fora year, I will marry you.’’ 

‘*Then I wi// be slow and cautious and 
deliberate,” he declared gladly. ‘But I 
always thought the hustler won out in this 


Is your busi- 


“I did 





He slipped it over his head. 
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‘‘IT am only a woman,"’ she continued, 


world. It will be hard tochange. If I could 
always have you near to remind me—"’ 
_** You can’t,’’ she said. 

‘*No,’’ he agreed. ‘I'll have to do as 
you said—think I am a new laid egg, or an 
icicle, or a pane of glass.’’ 

He began the next morning, but he forgot 
before he had eaten his breakfast, and it was 
not until he was eating his supper that he 
remembered. He had had an unusually 
spasmodic and enthusiastic day. 

‘« Jingo!” he said. ‘‘If I had beena pane 
of glass, I would have been broken forty 
times. My bill for glazing would have been 
tremendous.’’ 

He dropped his fork and sat gazing at his 
plate with an amused smile that broadened 
as he thought. 

‘*Why not?” he said at length. 
not? It's a good idea.’’ 

He put on his hat and rushed down to the 
store. He felt rather silly, and once inside 
he locked the door. From the bins under 
the counter at the rear of the store he drew a 
pane of the thinnest and clearest window 
glass he carried in stock. He laid this on 
the counter, and with the glass cutter he care- 
fully cut out a piece the size and shape of a 
shirt bosom. In each of the upper corners 
he drilled a small hole, and through these he 
ran a piece of picture wire. Then he went 
back of the tall row of shelves and removed 
his coat and vest. He untied his tie and took 
off his collar. Then he unbuttoned the 
bosom of his shirt—it was a negligée—and 
slipped the wire over his head. 

When he went out of his store he walked 
with the careful tread of an aged man. He 
stepped slowly and softly and he did not swing 
his arms. When he approached a fellow pe- 
destrian he conscientiously stood aside, and 
when he met Wilcox, instead of rushing up 
to him and shaking his hand madly, as was 
his usual way, he bowed slowly and carefully 
—from the waist. He was transformed from 
an impetuous Tom into a slow and careful 
Thomas. 

The next morning he sat so upright and 
moved so gingerly at breakfast that good old 
Aunt Polly asked him: 

«« Mister Tom, ain't yo’ feelin’ well? Has 
yo’ got a boil—somewheres ?” 

‘No, Aunty,” he answered. ‘I’m all 
right. I haven't a—” He caught his words. 
‘«T should say,” he amended, ‘‘I have only 
a little pane,’’ and he smiled in acknowledg- 
ment of his own pun. 

‘Yo’ wants to look out fo’ them leetle 
pains,"’ Aunt Polly advised. ‘‘ Yo’ pa he 
died f’om one in his chest. Where is that 
pain ?’ 

Tom placed his hand low down on his 
vest. 


“es Why 
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He would press her hand—but at arm's length. 


‘« Here,” he said. 
here.”’ 

‘«Oh-huh!” she grunted. ‘‘ Dat’s no chest 
pain. Dat’s mo’ like appendix-citis. You 
don’t want to git no appendix-citis, Mister 
Tom. Is that a bad pain?’’ 

‘*No! no! Polly,” he hastened to assure 
her. ‘‘I'mall right. If any pain could be 
good, this is a good pane."’ 

He leaned forward to reach another slice 
of bread and his vest touched the edge of the 
table. He stopped short and pressed his 
hand quickly to his stomach and felt it ten- 
derly. Nothing had broken and he sighed 
with relief. 

Aunt Polly eyed him skeptically. 

**Yo’ be careful!’’ she admonished. 

‘« You bet I will!” he agreed heartily, and 
he was. 

His camel gait gave place to a dignified, 
upright progress. He avoided Murphy, the 
lawyer, who had a habit of emphasizing his 
words by tapping people on the chest. When 
he sat down he sank cautiously into the chair, 
and when he arose he did it like a man with 
the rheumatism. 

His face, instead of rushing into meaning- 
less smiles, gradually assumed a look of 
maturity tinged with slight anxiety. He 
seemed always thoughtful, and so he was. 
He was always listening to hear the tinkle of 
broken glass. Long before the year of pro- 
bation was up he had gained a reputation for 
deliberate wisdom add was spoken of as ‘‘ that 
dignified Mr. Golding."’ He deserved both 
the reputation and the name. 

To no one, however, was the change so 


‘*T can feel it right 


apparent as to Sue. At first she was delight- 
ed, but at the end of six months she felt that 
he had won some rights. When she had sug- 
gested the change she did not mean that he 
should be changed from a lover into a gen- 
tlemanly but frigidly aloof automaton. 

He talked better and she liked him better, 
and he was far more worthy of her respect 
and love, but being a healthy young woman, 
she found his courting a little /oe coldly for- 
mal. 

If she left room for him on the sofa, Tom 
sat stiffly upright on achair. If she hinted 
of sleigh-rides, he did not take the hint. He 
was afraid to. He would take her hand,— 
yes, and press it,—but at arm’s length. 

She was provoked, and as spring neared 
again she permitted Will Lawfer to take her 
to the Y. M. C. A. lecture course. Tom.guf- 
fered, but he bore his pane in silence. He 
did not yet dare to pour forth the love that 
filled his heart—his year of probation was 
still incomplete. 

At length the day wore around, and he 
awaited for evening to come with more impa- 
tience then he had imagined himself capable 
of. He walked to Sue’s home with that 
stately tread she had learned to listen for. 
She met him rather coldly, and led the way 
into the parlor. 

««Sue,’” he said, ‘‘do you know what day 
this is ?” 

‘* Tuesday,” she answered. 

«‘ Yes, but what anniversary ?” 

‘‘T am sure I do not know, Mister Gold- 
ing,’’ she said. 

‘*A year ago, Sue,’" he reminded her, 
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‘*you said I might hope. You said that if I 
could live for a year free from impetuosity 
you would—would marry me.” 

He waited for her to speak, but she was 
too busy tapping the carpet with her toe. 

«*[ have done my part,’’ he was forced to 
continue. ‘‘ Haven’tI?’’ 

‘«] suppose so,’’ she said indifferently. 

‘« Then,” he cried, arising carefully, ‘‘ you 
will marry me, Sue?” ; 

‘*Qh!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you do want me 
to marry you? I didn’t know. I thought—. 
I imagined—. You were so cold—. Lovers 
generally don't act like—.’’ 
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‘¢ THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN,” 
by Robert Herrick. 

This novel shows Mr. Herrick’s worst fault: 
an absence of good temper (to say nothing 
of serenity or noble discontent) in dealing 
with present social states. It is the story of 
an unscrupulous beef trust magnate as told 
by himself, and is a workmanlike and power- 
ful novel, especially adapted to lovers of the 
literature of exposure. (The Macmillan Co.) 


‘*THE BREATH OF THE Gops,”’ 
McCall. 

A melodramatic attempt to exploit Japan- 
ese sentiment in American terms. The sor- 
rows of ‘‘ Yuki,’’ the romantic Japanese hero- 
ine, were apparently conceived/during a per- 
formance of Belasco’s success, ‘‘ The Darling 
of the Gods.’’ (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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‘« THE CLAIM JUMPERS,”’ by Stewart Edward 
White. 


The woods and waters are Mr. White's 
own. The meanderings of a love story take 
him too far afield. This tale of the scion of 
an aristocratic family falling in love with a 
miner’s daughter does not do justice to Mr. 
White's excellent talent. (McClure-Phillips 
Co.) 
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Her lips trembled and she looked up at 

him appealingly. 

He took a step forward. 

There are moments when caution and 
deliberation are out of place. ‘There are 
times when impetuosity is positively nec- 
essary. This was one of. them. Tom took 
another step forward and reached out his 
arms to where she stodd with downcast 
head. 

‘« Dearest!’ he cried, and then there was 
the sound of breaking glass, as if a boy had 
just thrown a baseball through a window- 
pane. 
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‘* AT THE SIGN OF THE Fox,’’ by the author 
of ‘* People of the Whirlpool."’ 


The gospel of the ‘‘Commuter’s Wife” 
animates her latest novel and is its main 
charm. There is more plot in the story and 
the characters are more uniformly likeable, 
but after all it's the genuine delight in 
simple living and in the country itself which 
makes the book worth while. (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) 


‘«Pam,’’ by Bettina von Hutten. 

‘*Pam” is a combination of Julie le Breton 
and the ordinary enfant terrible, and is also 
a lovable creature. It’s a pity that her in- 
teresting and rather pathetic story should be 
spoiled by the intrusion of so many unneces- 
sary countryside scandals. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 


‘*HECLA SANDWITH,”’ by Edward Uffington 
Valentine. 

The scene is laid in a straight-laced Mora- 
vian community of fifty years ago, and the 
picture is faithfully reproduced. But the 
large and complex story of real motives and 
real people far transcends the picturesque sur- 
roundings, A striking book. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 











